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CHAPTER VIII. A NEW PROJECT. 

* O no,” she said; “it is better as itis. She 
would perhaps be found to come too often. 
Would you mind staying a moment, as 1 want 
to speak to you?” 

A little wondering, he sat down, and said 
kindly, and with warmth, “What is it? Tell 
me now. ‘This is what I like.” 

She coughed again in the same odd way. 
“T am not well,” she went on, “and I do not 

et better. Somehow, the air of this place 
oes not suit me. Even the doctor says that 
the winter that is coming on will be severe; 
and I assure you I do not want to make much 
of a trifle (and you can ask uncle, for he told 
him so too), but he says I ought to go to 
some warm Climate for the winter. I feel great 
pain sometimes, indeed I do.” 

He started up. “Good Heavens! why was 
I not told this before? Surely you must have 
known that azything you wished would be done, 
and that——” 

“ Anything I wished! No, I did not know 
that,’ she said, almost scornfully. 

He looked at her. “ What does this mean? 
What wrong has been done to you? Explain 
it now, and have done with it for ever!” 

She grew cold in a moment. “ What I mean 
is,” she said, “I want to go away. As I say, 
my chest is very weak indeed, and I am sure 
would not bear the coming winter. It is not 
much to ask. I would not say so, only the 
doctor says so. I would not, indeed.” 

“Of course,” said he. “Why not? Your 
life before everything. Surely you'll do me 
the justice to say 1 would do anything you 
should require. vere would you wish we 
should go—to Nice? Just at this moment I 
— a serious affair on hand, but in a fort- 
night a 

*O,” she said, “don’t be alarmed. I shall 
inconvenience no one. You could not leave 
business. I am not so selfish as to require 
it. Dear Miss Diamond will come with me, and 
darling nunkey, if I ask him. He will be de- 
lighted, I know.” 





“T can go in ten days,” said he, reflecting. 
“T am sure I can manage it.” 

“Then I shall stay here for the winter,” she 
said. “I would not have the duty put on me 
of breaking up your business. I am sure the 
doctor is only an ist. I shall do very 
well, I know, and am quite strong enough.” 

“Just as you please,” said he, with a sigh; 
“all I can say is, and [ say so most earnestly 
and truthfully, I will do anything that will suit 
your wishes. Use me in any way you wish.” 

“Then I wish to go away to Mentone for 
the winter,” she said, hastily, “and to go with 
—with Miss Diamond and nunkey, and I don’t 
want to interfere with your business.” 

“ Very well,” he said ; “then I shall make no 
opposition, and help you in every way. Of 
course I must not stand in the way of your 
health. Still, perhaps a little later 1 can join 

ou.” 

we After your business is done?” she an- 
swered, in the same tone; “no, no, you must 
stay here, and have the full benefit of my absence !” 

He looked at her again with an almost pityi 
expression, said not a word more, then camel 
hastily and left the room. That night was 
indeed the crisis, and ended all. She had clung 
to the faint hope that even now, when she 
spoke so plainly, he might understand all, 
confess, ao make the handsomest amende he 
could, while he, thoroughly mystified, and 
giving up all protest as hopeless, went down 
silently to his task. For a few moments he 
was repeating to himself, “ A mistake—a mise- 
rable, wretched mistake from the beginning!” 
Then was gradually absorbed into his old work 
once more. 

The next time that Captain Diamond came 
she ran to him. “Nunkey, I want you to do 
something for me—for your own child. You 
know what the doctor said, and—and—I want 

ou to come a long journey with me—all across 
ted to that place.” 

A little start passed through the captain’s 
figure as he heard this proposal. He almost 
“winced ;” but in a second his soft grey eye 
lighted up, and he said, with assumed enjoy- 
ment, “'To be sure, my dear.” 

“O, how kind! how good! how generous!” 
she said. “Indeed you must xof go! And I 
am very selfish to ask you, and I know you are 
only doing this for me.” 

“Ah, you little monkey,” he said, patting 
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her cheek, “go along! I suppose you think I 
am not young enough. ’Gad, Tom’s not a bit 
too old to travel—not a bit! I'll be very glad 
to brush up my parley-voo. Well, now, it’s a 
long time ago now. No, I'll just get out my 
little valise, put up the rayshurs” (so our dear 
captain always called those weapons), “and 
the curlin’-irons, aud be ready to-morrow. And, 
egad! we'll enjoy ourselves, my dear, and not 
spare the rhino! Many’s the little dinner we’ll 
have at the Caffys, at the Mil Colun, and 
the Roshay Congeale. Though God knows if 
they’re gomg on! And we'll stroll in the 
Pally Roile, too, and Tom makes it a point that 
he’s not to be interfered with in any way. I 
like to spend my money and travel like a gen- 
tleman. I wish I was a little younger, though, 
and the hip not so stiff. But we'll get along the 
Boolvars fast enough. And surely, my dear, 
there are the Cabs! I wish to God it was a 
fine handsome young fellow like Tillotson was 
going with you, and not an old Bolshero like 
myself a (‘The captain used many of these odd 
but expressive words.) 

More days went by. Up at the office, strange 
rumours had come in, some to the effect that 
all had been sealed and signed between the two 
offices. 

The secretary came in with a gloomy air. 
Mr. Bowater was disturbed. “You meant it 
well, Tillotson, and it was a bold game, but it 
won’t do in money matters ; * take you at 
your word. It does very well for the foreign 
courts and the Frenchmen, and that line. And 
do me the justice to say I warned you.” 

Mr. Tillotson grew excited. “I don’t be- 
lieve it,” he said— not one word of it. Why 
will you not have some trust in me? I pledge 
myself to success—that is, unless I am hope- 
lessly astray. I implore of you, as you have 
gone so far, leave it to me still!” 

The secretary shrugged his shoulders. “The 
mischief is done now, I fear, so it doesn’t so 
much matter. 

“Oh, certainly—certainly,” said Mr. Bowater, 
with a resigned air. 

It was a serious responsibility, and Mr. Til- 
lotson went home more troubled still. But the 
result he came to was to “hold off,” and play 
the indifferent game a little bit longer. After 
all, it was only human nature that this serious 
anxiety should dwarf domestic trouble. In the 
midst of a letter, with the office-boy waiting in 
the hall, the captain would come in to him, ‘His 
alacrity for foreign travel would be all gone. “TI 
don’t know what to say, Tillotson,” he said, “ but, 
somehow, it doesn’t seem to me all right. And 
yet why a little girl should not ¢o for her health 
to a warm place, I don’t see—indeed I don’t— 
and, God knows, I’m ready at any moment.” 

“T amas imuch puzzled as you are,” said Mr. 
Tillotson, with a weary sigh, “ and I would wish 
her to stay—indeed I would.” 

“To be sure. I knowit,” said the captain, 
suddenly taking the couleur de rose view. “ An 
why shouldn’t she like a little change? A 
girl’s a girl, you know, and they like fun, and I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised but that this was one 


d| heard who was to be the captain’s companion. 





of their nice little innocent tricks. God help 
them, the creatures ! with which they show their 


liking. You must come out soon, you know; 
she'll be dying and pining for you the first week. 
I know the girls wal, in my little way.” 

“Do you think so?” said Mr. Tillotson, ab- 
sently, and a little relieved. ‘“ Well, perhaps 
so. And I am sure it will all come right.” 

Two more days went by, and the preparations 
for the journey went on. In the bank affair the 
state of suspense continued. There was trouble 
and pressure both outside and inside the house. 
Everything was undecided. 

It came round at last to the morning of the 
departure. The little lady had been goin 
through her preparations with a coldness im | 
impassiveness that amounted almost to stern- 
ness. She was determined, he saw, to carry 
through what she had intended. Several times 
he had begun : “ Once more I ask you, what does 
this mean? Any explanation—any grievance— 
what is your wish ? candid ; speak openly.” 

The answer was to this tone: “Do t com- 
plain? Do I say I havea grievance? Surely 
you do not object to my going away for my 
health? If so, of course I can show myself 
obedient.” 

But, almost as she spoke, came the winged 
Mercury from the office with a sort of telegram 
—it was written so hastily—from the secre- 
tary : 

“Dear Sir. You beat us all in foresight. I 
have just heard, from a secret source, they are 
going to offer us terms this evening.” 


Something like a smile of triumph came into 
his face. She saw it, and with a bitter impa- 
tience hurried to her room. “ He does not care 
if I were dead and buried this moment—as I 
soon shall be, J hope!” 

Now, it came to pass in these days that the 
om. busy with his preparations, enjoying him- 
self immensely at home of the nights, with his 
tools out before him and spectacles on, doing all 
manner of ingenious repairs to his travelling- 
traps—a pastime in which he delighted—had 
gone out to buy himself a good warm sort of 
horseman’s cloak to keep out the night air; for 
he recollected that bitter cold journey up to 
Paris in the diligence, when ice and snow were 
on the ground. As he was in the shop, choosing 
the article in a friendly manner, and apologising 
to the shopman, who was, indeed, delighted to 
serve him (“as gentlemanly a young fellow, my 
dear,” the captain described him, “as you'd ask 
to see in a ball-room”), when he heard a voice 
behind him. It was Mr. Tilney, who had met 
him before at Mr. Tillotson’s. 

Mr. Tilney wondered at the large cloak, said 
it reminded him of “ Brummel” Richards, who 
always drove his own mail-coach in like attire— 
“he died miserably in the Fleet, poor devil”— 
and the captain explained the cloak was for a 
journey. Mr. Tilney was astounded when he 











“God bless me!” he said, many times, “ what 
odd things turn up! Man never knows, but |, 
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ber the lines. But I suppose it will all come 
right, my dear friend! Not the smallest sparrow 
that tumbles from the twig does so without 
some kind of object.” And with the old, old 
stick, Mr. Tilney pointed devotionally towards 
the direction of Providence in one of the upper 
warerooms. ; 

The captain was greatly impressed by this 
fine moral view of the order of things. “ Really, 
my dear,” he said, “ the clergyman in the pulpit 
couldn’t speak better.” And, as they were uot 
far from the captain’s lodgings, he respectfully 
asked Mr. Tilney to “step up.” ‘That gentle- 
man had an instinct, even at that distance, of 
the captain’s garde de vin—“ guard-her-veen,” 
the old soldier called it. And its contents were, 
indeed, produced; and Mr. Tilney sat more 
than two hours with the captain and—the de- 
canter of pale sherry. “ Really,” said the cap- 
tain, “it quite improves one to listen to him! 
All the tip-top people he knows, too! Quite 
sorry that I am going away!” So, indeed, Mr. 
Tilney was, for he would have liked to have 
dropped in very often of a morning on the cap- 
tain. 

At home, Mr. Tilney told his family of this 
sudden departure, which he said he could not 
follow at all. “As for weak chest, and that 
sort of thing,” added Mr. Tilney, “you know 
that doesn’t do at all.” However obscure this 


explanation might seem, there was one present 
who understood it perfectly. 


CHAPTER IX. A JOURNEY. 


Ir had come now to the very morning of the 
departure. Everything was still in indecision. 
No news still about the coquettish office. The 
captain came up early in the morning to settle 
some final arrangements. He found the young 
lady of the house going through her task witha 
firm purpose. Miss Diamond, equally resolved, 
was in the parlour alone. The captain entered 
with assumed jauntiness. “ Well, we are all 
ready,eh? The day has come round at last, and, 
d’ye know, my dear, promises rather a blowy night 
—so Shandon, an old navy man, says. I de- 
clare I don’t see why we should put ourselves 
to inconvenience, you know.” 

“ My dear nunkey, she wouldn’t wait another 
day for the world. Her heart is set on it, and 
I think it is better for her—far better—that she 
was out of this place without delay.” 

* Well, health before everything,” said the 
captain. “To be sure so. And, indeed, I like 
abit of a breeze. Many’s the time I’ve crossed 
with Captain Skinner, and landed at Howth, 
going to Drogheda.” 

“ My dear nunkey, I don’t mean health of 
the body, but of the mind. It don’t suit; she’s 
pining away—losing spirits, love, happiness, life 
—everything.” 

“Nonsense !” said the captain—“ folly! I 
must say it. Now, if it was an old Bolshero 
like myself—but with a handsome young hus- 
band, well to do——Ah! the girls will always 
be foolish! And now, mark my words—Tom’s 

+ eae ls we get her to Paris, and the 





heatres, and the caffys, if she’s not writing 





over to our friend here to come and join us by 
next mail, say Tom’s a lad, that’s all. I havea 
scheme in my head.” 

She shook her head. “My dear uncle, you 
don’t see the state of the case. Health, in- 
deed! And so you think, dear nunkey, we are 
taking you this long journey for that ?” 

The captain looked mystified. “ For what else, 
then?” he asked. ‘“ My goodness, speak out!” 

The little lady came running in herself to ask 
for something. 

* Ah! there she is herself,” he said. “ Well, 
fellow-traveller! And where is the husband ?” 

She coloured. 

* Ah! you little rogue,” said the captain. 
“What have I been saying now? That we'll 
have him over before a week’s out, and he’ll be 
dining with us at the Roshay Congeale, and 
going to all the shows. Mind, I say it.” 

Some pleasure came into her face. “O, if I 
thought so!” she said. “ But no; he would 
sooner far stay here, and have this house to 
himself. Happy days are coming now for him.” 

“Jealous little rogue!” said the captain, 
playfully. “Maybe we wouldn’t go beyond 
Paris after all; and, ’pon my honour and credit, 
I don’t see why we should.” 

At this moment a cab drove up to the door. 
Miss Diamond went over to the window with 
some curiosity. ‘It is a lady,” she said. 

With a strange instinct the young Mrs. Til- 
lotson went nervously to the window herself. 
“A lady!” she repeated. “Who? What can 
she want ?” 

She looked out anxiously, and saw the lady 
leaving the cab ; then suddenly turned to the cap- 
tain with compressed lips. “I shall go, indeed 
I shall, and on this very night. If you cannot 
come, nunkey, then I shall ask some one else.” 

“ My goodness and credit !” said the captain, 
“to be sure I'll go! Isn’t the little valise 
packed? But, my dear, just attend to me. 
There’s some little soreness or pique now, isn’t 
there? I’m for the pleasure-party to Paris and 
the little dinners at the Pally Roile. And now, 
my own pet, let us have in Tillotson, and settle 
it all before we go—eh, now?” And the cap- 
tain looked at her wistfully, and almost im- 
ploringly. ' 

‘“*T want no pleasure or pleasure-party,” she 
said, with icy coldness. ‘The doctor says that 
I shall die if I stay here. You heard him your- 
self. Of course that may seem nothing to some 
people; but that is all no matter now.” 

“* My dear child,” said the captain, “ of 
course—of course !”” And he began to soothe her 
“Tt was all Greek” to him, as he said later. 

Just as he was going, the lady who had come, 
went out to the cab. Mr. Tillotson put her in, 
and it drove away. He looked in—perhaps out 
of curiosity—stopped irresolutely mo he saw 
there were so many, then came in, and closed 
the door. “Iam glad,” he said, “‘that you are 
all here, for one reason. IL wish to speak, for 
the last time, about this journey. What is the 
necessity? There is yet time to change. If 
the fault is with me—and grant that it is—Iam 
ready to do what I can to amend.” 
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‘“‘ A man can’t say more than that,” said the 
captain. ‘* And spoken in a manly way, too! 
There, I knew it would all come straight! Let 
me tell him now about the Paris pleasure-trip.” 

‘‘ T understand it all—perfectly—too ‘ well,’ ” 
said young Mrs. Tillotson, with infinite bitter- 
ness. ‘‘No matter now. As far as J am con- 
cerned, I wish to go, for my health. Is that so 
greata crime? Ask your doctor what he thinks. 
Perhaps it may be desirable, for certain reasons, 
to keep me here during this coming bitter winter, 
and if so, of course I must submit. But I wish 
to go, and, if I am not prevented, shall go to- 
night.” 

A deep gloom spread gradually over the cap- 
tain’s face as this speech was made. Mr. Til- 
lotson looked at her a moment with sorrow ; 
then, with a deep sigh, quitted the room without 
saying a word. 

That night, as they were lighting the lamps 
in the street, the captain drove up in a cab, 
with the ‘little valise” on the box. He came 
in, with the new horseman’s cloak about him— 
the collars of which stood up stiffly about his 
face like a garden wall—from a gate, as it were, 
in front of which the captain’s fine Roman nose 
peered out. He was ready for any journey, and 
at almost any notice; for though he had not 
found the opportunities, like other men, he had 
the soul of a true campaigner. 

Inside was an agitation and flurry, now that 
it had come to the point. But young Mrs. Til- 
lotson, with compressed lips, gave no sign, but 
went through all he last duties of preparation 
with a Spartan firmness. Mr. Tillotson, nervous 
and agitated, would have spoken, and made one 
last appeal; but he knew that it was profitless. 
Miss etl alone, as she met him in the lobby, 


said sorrowfully, “O! it should not have come 
to this!” 

The captain alone forced an affected jollity, 
as if a season of extraordinary gala was coming 
on. “The idea of Tom’s going out on his travels 


again! Egad! I might meet some of the old 
set in Paris, walking along the Boolvars! 
Who knows? And I can tell you, my dear, as 
I lay in my bed last night, I was furbishing u 
some of my old French, and I assure you { 
found it coming back to me all of a heap, as I 
may say. Though, between you and me and the 

ost, | never was very strong in ¢haé line. 

gad! we’re like boys going off for the holidays. 
Just, I may say, a week’s holidays; and then 
we’ll come back quite strong and fresh, and our 
little chest made light and right by the parley- 
voo doctor. And egad, I don’t know but I 
may put my own old Bolshero figure under 
their hands.” 

Thus he rattled on without ceasing; and, in- 
deed, he did good service to that constrained 
party. Finally, the moment came, the cab was 
announced to be ready, and the trunks on. Then 
there was a constrained farewell between the hus- 
band and wife, the grim Martha looking on in the 
hall. The captain wrung his hand warmly. “ 1’ll 
take care of her, my dear boy,” he said, “and 
write to you.” And he whispered, “She'll be 
writin’ to you to come out before a week’s out, 





and mind you do come, and we'll order such 
little dinners at the old Roshay. Good-bye! 
Good-bye !” 

As they drove away into the darkness, the 
grim woman left behind, and standing in the 

all, said solemnly : 

* And so you have let her go! You shouldn’t 
have done it. No, no, sir!” 

He answered her gently. “She would go 
herself. God knows I did not wish it.” 

“Yes, He knows,” said she, in the same 
tone. ‘ There’s some man waiting to see you.” 

It was some one from the office. The business 
had taken another turn. Everything was “up” 
now. It was drawing on toacrisis. A letter 
and an express from the secretary, written in a 
sort of rapturous hurry. “ My dear sir,” &c. 
This was to be answered with all speed, and 
there was an answer to Mr. Tillotson within an 
hour, and he had to give his mind to it; and if 
he had had friends in the house, they would 
have said that it was a very fortunate distraction, 
for he was now alone and deserted in his house, 
just as he had been before. 


CHAPTER X. THE CAPTAIN ON HIS TRAVELS. 

Tus bank negotiation was one of the most 
fitful, harassing things that could be conceived. 
It began to advance—to go back fitfully; one 
day being on the verge of conclusion, and on 
the morrow as far off as ever. This excitement 
kept Mr. Tillotson very busy in mind and body; 
a it was after a weary day, as he sat in his 
room wishing that he had never embarked in 
the business, that a limp and long envelope was 
brought in, that had just arrived by the post. 
It was the communication from the travellers. 
He opened it a little eagerly, for he had often 
thought of the little lady’s worm and wistful 
face with bitter self-reproach. He knew her 
writing, and there was a tiny little note from 
her, cold and brief, in which she said that “they 
had arrived quite safe, and that she already felt 
better, and that they were to enjoy themselves 
very much,” with more formality of that sort. 
But with it came also a long, closely-written 
despatch, in the rather cramped but legible 
hand of the captain, which must have cost him 
infinite pains and time. It was dated from 
* Meurice’s,” where the captain had put up on 
his last visit, when he had repaired to the 
capital after the Peace, and was written in 
extraordinary spirits. Mr. Tillotson seemed to 
hear him talking, as he read : 

“ Meurice’s, Vaughandredi. 

“My dear Tillotson. Here we are in this gay 
old city, arrived quite right and safe, and the 
fellow-traveller bearing the journey wonderfully. 
But, my God! what a place it has become! I 
should no more know it than the post, and I de- 
clare I hardly think they have improved. But 
what a grand place for the sights! Aud I can 
tell you we shan’t miss one of them, so long as 
there is a shot in the locker and Tom to the fore. 
We here have what they call a fiackker by the 
day, and we drive to everything, for I don’t want 
to be hard on the Leg, and I don’t want our 
little fellow-traveller to be droning after an old 
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spancilled or spanchelled fellow—egad! I'm 
forgetting the spelling—like me. 1 never saw 
such a brave little Trojan, and, I can tell you, 
enjoys everything. I wish to God, Tillotson, 
you’d just put a couple of shirts up into a hand- 
bag and ran over fora week itself. The dinners 
alone are worth trying, and the people so civil 
and tip-top, you know. 

“It’s wonderful the way they do things now! 
We got down to the boat about eleven o’clock, 
and were put on board as fair and easy as you 
could fancy. I was going to look after the 
luggage down at the Port, when a handsome 
officer-looking fellow, with a gold band, said to 
me not to take the trouble, as he would look 
after it. And so hedid; and, I declare to you, 
I didn’t know whether to offer him anything or 
not, for you might as easily insult a fellow of 
that sort as not. Faith, L begin to think I was 
rather shabby, but they all told me it was the 
regular way. 

“The boat was no great things after all, and 
reminded me of the cabins going to Dublin in 
poor old Skinner’s day. We were so full, too; 
and there was not a berth for the fellow- 
traveller, which was a shame. But I found out 
the captain—as gentlemanly and tip-top a fellow 
as you'd have at your table—and I went up to 
him on the deck and took off my hat—for he was 
in command, you see—and told him it was very 
hard on us, and though in doth the Services—the 
steward told me he was an old lieutenant—we 
ought to rough it, it shouldn’t come on the 
ladies, the creatures! He then said that, for 
that matter, not much was to be got out of 
the Services, take which you pleased; to which 
I agreed, and said, would he do me the honour 
of taking a pinch of some excellent ‘high 
toast,’ of which I was taking over a Canrister. 
Well, to make this foolish old story short, the 
captain said my lady was welcome to his cabin, 
and then we put her in, and I can tell you she 
slept all the time like a child. It was only a 
little hutch of a place, tied down to the deck— 
not a word of a lie in it—and there she was 
very snug! for there was a little window 
through which I looked now and again. A 
perfect gentleman as ever I met. 

“Then, when we got ashore towards morning, 
I declare my old heart was glad to see the 
Frenchified look of the place, and the fishermen 
just the same, and the John as fierce as 
ever, and the custom-house fellows rummaging 
our trunks in the old style. Egad! they hadn’t 
me the old style either. For I picked a soft- 
looking fellow to give my passport and keys to, 
just letting a two-frane piece be mixed up with 
the keys, and he took off his hat and gave the 
passport to a superior officer in large spectacles, 
who called out as if giving the word of com- 
mand: ‘Let Mouseer le Capitaine and his niece 
pass out.’ I declare I blushed ; for she would 
put that title into the passport, though, if the 
Commander-in-Chief heard of it, he’d call me 
over the coals. Then another gentlemanly fel- 
low said, ‘ This way, Mouseer le Capitaine !’ and 
opened a wicket. And, egad! you should have 
seen us walking out, and all the fellers making 





way. Then my lad—the two-franc lad—uncom- 
ay! knowing he was—got us a cab, and said 
he’d have our baggage up at the hotel before us, 


which he hadn’t though, nor for two hours 
But it was all one, for we were in no 


after. 


hurry. 

“T wish you had scen the breakfast they gave 
us at the Hétel Dongletair. And we were as 
hungry as hunters, I can tell you. Wine and 
everything tip-top, and dirt cheap for such a 
place, and the landlord like a nobleman in his 
manners. Every time we met on the stairs, it 
was a deep bow and hats off to the ground, and 
‘Mouseer le Capitaine !’ though I declare to 
you I was getting ashamed of myself for going 
on such false pretences. Ah! the French, ‘Tillot- 
son, are a fine people! They take such trouble. 
Then, when it came to be time for the train, we 
paid our bill and went off in s¢y/e. In the car- 
riage up, we met with a nice civil military-look- 
ing fellow, with a handsome beard and moustache, 
middle-aged rather, and he was so pleasant to 
talk to—to listen to rather; and A mae he got 
out at the station to get some refreshment, J 
thought I never saw so fine a figure of aman. Not 
at all unlike the Duke of York, the Commander- 
in-Chief. He lent us his English papers and his 
books, and told us a// his travels in Australia, 
America, and the North Pole. Quite a tip-top 
superior man! You'd have been delighted 
listening to him. He had only just landed, he 
told us, at Havver, and—would you believe it? 
—was going down to Nice also! There was 
good luck. But I must stop, for here I 
am at the foot of the page, and the fellow- 
traveller is to write you a long letter herself 
and put this in with it. But 1 shall write you 
again in a couple of days. 

“ Believe me, my dear Tillotson, 
“Yours to command, 
“Tuomas Diamonp, 
“ Lieut. Royal Vet. Battalion.” 


Mr. Tillotson read this letter with great 
delight and interest. It brought relief to his 
mind also. “Well, she is enjoying herself,” 
he said, “and will enjoy herself yet more. She 
was pining to get away, I suppose. Well, it is 
all for the best.” Then'the negotiation came 
in, and some one had him by the button-hole 
and in a corner, and his thoughts were taken far 
away. Thus days went by, and a week, and three 
weeks, and, strange to say, no letter came from 
abroad, and the negotiation stood still. Until 
suddenly one morning, as the board was sitting 
gloomily, and arguing the worst, Mr. Tillotson’s 
servant came for him, and said that a gentleman 
was waiting in his study. It was an emissary. 
The coquettish office had come to surrender, to 
yield herself to the Foncier for better for worse, 
until death, or the Wiuding-up Act, should them 

art. 
. It was a glorious victory. There was jubilee 
at the Foncier. On Mr. Tillotson’s head fell all 
the glory. It was his work, and he himself was 
a little elated. Ina day or two the necessary 
formal steps had been taken, and four of the 





stucco men and plasterers were busy entwining 
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the names of the newly-wedded offices in a true 
lovers’ knot on the front of the building, It 
was now 

“Che Cited General Fonsier and London 

Loan Company.” 

The rejected office was supposed to be tear- 
ing its hair and grinding its teeth inside one of 
its own safes. 

On one of these happy nights the servant 
brought in another letter to Mr. Tillotson. It 
had the Nice postmark. He opened it, being 
in good spirits, with excellent anticipation. It 
was from the captain again at great length, with 
a few cold lines from Mrs. Tillotson. 

“ Maison-Maray, Nice. 

** My dear Tillotson. Here we are by the sea, 
in this cozy place, in uncommonly nice lodgings, 
and, I must say, as reasonable as ever I set foot 
in. We have been here only two days, and the 
weather is very good, and the houses fine enough 
in their way; but coming after Paris, you 
know! Well, even Paris, you know, didn’t 
seem quite the same as it used to be, somehow. 
They were pulling the whole place down, and, 
do you know, Tillotson, I missed the old lanes 
pe the ramshackle quarters where I and Colonel 
Cameron used to walk, looking for a cafly to 
dine. But, maybe, it’s old Tom himself that’s 
changed. 

“We thought a fortnight was long enough, 
and we saw everything—theatres, operas, and all 
—and, above all, the little gardens in the Chons 
Eleasy, where you went inside a railing and 
took a chair, ak had your cognac, and as fine a 
creature as you'd ask to see came out and sang, 
and not a halfpenny to pay. Indeed, I never 
met such civil people. 

“ My travelling gentleman put up at our hotel, 
and nothing could exceed his attention and 
kindness, to me especially. I used to cab it, 
you may be sure, but sometimes the fellow-tra- 
veller would like to walk and see the people on 
the Boolvars, and I was glad enough to get 
his arm. I wish you heard him talk, Tillotson. 
It’s as fine, every bit, as a book, and so instrue- 
tive! And I was so glad for Her sake, for, you 
know, it took off her thoughts, for she was 
always, always looking out for you. ‘ Nunkey,’ 
she was always saying, ‘d’ye think he’ll come 
over by to-night’s boat? or, ‘I wish to God, 
nunkey, he’d come! What on the face of the 
earth keeps him! I am wretched and miserable 
without his company, nunkey!’ In fact, I can’t 
tell you Aalf what she said—no, nor a quarter. 
I give you my honour and word this is all true, 
every word of it.* By the way, we saw the 
new —. and the first night too, the finest 
thing I ever heard in the whole course of my 
life. Drums and trumpets and everything, and 
@ woman with a voice that would have asto- 
nished you, all she went through! I never 
heard anything like the runs and quavers she did. 
And a very fine woman, too; though of course 
there’s no place like Paris for fine women. 


* May we not suspect that this was one of ouf 
captain's sinless falsehoods, written for the best of 
purposes ? 








“ When we were going away and settling with 
Mr. Meurice himself,* as elegant-mannered a 
man as you'd ask to meet in Hyde Park, I found 
that our travelling friend was going too, which, 
between you and me, I was uncommonly glad 
of. For to hear the pair of them talk was really 
fine, and to hear him on the gold mines, and 
how he had to shoot the fellow—but by all ac- 
counts he was a regular scoundrel, and serve 
him right—who just cut the bridle of the lead- 
inghorse. And he certainly might have got off 
scot free, and our friend within an ace of 
having to begin the world again from the post, 
when, as I say, he — him, getting out his 
firelock just in time. But you should hear him 
tell the story himself. 

“They tell me it was an uncommonly fine 
country all the way down, and you could see 
them making the wine, and the women, the 
creatures! with their backs bent double, groping 
and stubbling under the bushes. Between you 
and me, I never dozed so much in my life, for 
the sun was uncommon strong, and the car- 
riages very close. But, egad! they had plenty of 
talk between them, and kept it up in fine style, 
till we got to the champagne station, as I call it, 
and we had half a bottle for, ’pon my word, a 
couple of francs, I believe. How it pays the 
creatures, [ don’t know. And, I declare, the 
fellow-traveller was quite in spirits, as the pair 
laughed and talked.” 


Mr. Tillotson looked off the page a moment 
at this passage. “I thought it would be this 
way,” he said, a little bitterly. “It was only 
one of the many mistakes.” 


* You can’t imagine (went on the captain) of 
what use he hasbeen tous. Looked about and 
got us these nice lodgings, did everything in 
the nicest and most gentlemanly way, and, I 
declare to you, Tillotson, I could hardly get him 
to come and take his little bit of dinner with 
us. I can tell you, there are all sorts of tip-top 
people here, ial though they talk of some fine 
women, they’re not healthy-looking, you know, 
the creatures! and they tell me suffering a 
great deal. Fellow-traveller plucking up a great 
deal, and enjoying it all. And really the people 
are so civil in ca/ling and leaving their cards, 
that it is hard to put them off. Sir Thomas 
Rumbold and Lady Rumbold were here yester- 
day—quite the tip-top people of the place—and 
have asked us to a little party to-night. Egad i 
it was lucky I brought my dress-coat and satin 
stock! And Sir Thomas says he recollects 
perfectly meeting General Shortall in Paris. 
He is im parliament, and quite friendly, and 
asked me for some of the Irish snuff. Lucky 
I brought a canister.” 


Thus the captain prattled on for another page 
or two, Some one came in and interrupted 





* This was the manager, whom our captain 
always addressed as “Mr. Meurice,” and whose 
name was Fleury, who spoke English admirably, 
and had many conversations with the captain at 
his glass bureau. Meurice himself, as the reader 
well knows, has been dead many years. 
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Mr. Tillotson, so he could not read any more 
then. That evening he took it up again, and 
found that the next portion was written a week 
later. It was still on the theme of Sir Thomas 
Rumbold and their pleasant party, which was 
quite “tip-top.” Sir Thomas had taken in “the 
fellow-traveller to supper, and, indeed, they paid 
me such attention. Sir Thomas is quite the 
gentleman, and not at all the ‘high-up’ sort of 
man you would think. And our friend the tra- 
veller, I find, is everywhere, and nothing, I give 
you my word and credit, can exceed his kind- 
ness and attention to our little girl. All we 
want—she particularly—is to have you over 
here, to share in what’s going on. My dear 
fellow, try and come, if it’s only for a fortnight. 
The doctor here is a very clever man, and he 
says her chest ‘ must be looked to,’ but he will 
make her all right in a couple of months.” 

Then came a cold postscript from the little 
lady herself. Mr. Tillotson again smiled a bitter 
smile. “Her liberty is what she has been 
pining for! Now she is free! And this dear, 
simple, noble heart, he trusts her!” Then the 
absorbing business and its details came rush- 
ing in, and swept him away with it. 





DERBY DREGS. 

“ ANOTHER account ” is not unfrequently the 
heading to a newspaper narrative recording the 
experience of a second eye-witness of some great 
public event. I have read some admirable de- 
scriptions of the Derby Day of 1866, in which 
the playfulness, humour, and boisterous good 
temper of the crowd assembled on Epsom Downs 
are descanted on, and truthfully. But I wish to 
furnish “another account.” The English carni- 
val—the one day in the year when business 
worry and household cares are forgotten by the 
many ; when peer and peasant, shopkeeper and 
artisan, mingle together on equal terms, and 
when hearty participation in the national sport 
makes the glum pleasant, the sad joyful, and the 
reserved merry—this is the received notion of 
the Derby Day. But there is a cant of geniality 
as offensive in its way as any other form of cant ; 
and we seem to fall into it when speaking of 
this race. 

Now, I have returned home weary and sore 
with long straggling, and shocked and disgusted 
by much that ‘have seen and heard. So let me 
hint at, for I dare not describe accurately, some 
of the depravity and riot which sullies the great 
English festival ; and which, after twenty years’ 
experience of the Derby Day, I had never previ- 
ously seen or suspected. Like most people I 
know, my great object has been on previous occa- 
sions to obtain a good start home soon after the 
event of the day, and to thus leave the dregs of 
pleasure for the inveterate votaries of it linger- 
ing on the hill and by the course. This year, 
for reasons of my own, I decided to wait until 
the last carriage had departed, and though I re- 
scinded this determination when twilight came 
on, and hundreds of vehicles were yet left, I saw 
enough to convince me that our boasts as to the 





good temper, geniality, and orderly behaviour of 
a Derby crowd are conventional, and need modi- 
fying, and that our carnival is far more redolent 
of vice and brutality than our national vanity 
allows us to believe. 

Take the famous hill, an hour after the racing 
of the day is over, and when the grand stand and 
its adjacent tributaries look ghastly and tomb-like 
in their emptiness, Foul language, drunken 
shrieks, fights, blasphemy and theft, seem things 
of course, and are rampant on all sides. Noone 
is shocked, or frightened, or astonished. Gaudily- 
dressed women claw each other’s faces until they 
sink back bleeding and exhausted; while their 
temporary lieges look woh pet. | 7m their 
carriages, or sleep a drunken sleep at their sides. 
Boys, who are aie of the tailor’s and haber- 
dasher’s art, who smoke big cigars, and swagger 
and swear, strut and stumble tipsily about, with 
ruddled painted creatures on their arms old 
enough to be their mothers. Fashionable dotards 
grin senilely, and bribe the strolling minstrels 
to heighten the point of their songs. These 
last are both male and female, and some of the 
latter are mere children. With hard metallic 
voices, and with the animation of automatons, 
they pour out their ribaldry to the jangle of the 
wretched organ carried by the leader of their 
gang. The dotards fling silver, the tipsy boys 
listen, and the unwomanly women applaud, until 
another fight is in progress, when attention is 
diverted, and the dreadfully repulsive singers 
seek new ground. A drag with young and old 
men and painted women, all fashionably attired, 
on its roof, is stationed near an omnibus laden 
with well-dressed men. Pea-shooting, orange- 
throwing, and threats between these two parties, 
have been followed by more decided and more 
dangerous measures. First a glass tumbler, then 
a champagne-bottle has been hurled ; but happily 
the vigour in each case has exceeded the pre- 
cision of the throwers. 

“ Yer never a-goin’ to stand that ’ere, are yer, 
master?” cries a shambling outcast. “A 
blessed shame that is, as ever I see,” cries 
a stout man, with a voice and manner that 
remind one of a rusty agricultural imple- 
ment; “why don’t you get off and tackle 
them?” “I'll back you up,” counsels a flashy 
fellow, with an wel eat shiny hat; and the 
high-spirited young fellow on the box of the 
drag foolishly yields, and, jumping down, chal- 
lenges the whole of the omnibus-riders to fight. 
Nor does he wait for an answer. With the 
discretion of a Quixote attacking windmills, he 
clambers to the roof, and there and then, with- 
out a single ally (for his shiny-hatted counsellor 
made off as soon as his advice was taken), hits 
out right and left at from a dozen to twenty 
men. There can, of course,be but one end to an 
encounter so unequal. In vain do the drunken 
crowd try to stimulate the gallant adventurer’s 
own party into helping him. They remain com- 
fortably on their drag, while smashing blows are 
being given and received by one man against 
twenty. At last they havé him down upon the 
roof, one elderly man holding him by the throat, 
while another checks his writhing by pinning 
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him by the legs. The crowd seem half maddened 
now, but their sympathy is limited to sending a 
shower of broken alae and stones, and to yelling 
and swearing “ Shame!” For a few moments the 
lithe active figure is at the mercy of its oppo- 
nents, and the cry of “Throw him over!” seems 
about to be realised; when, with a jerk and 

lunge which nearly send down the men at 

is throat and legs, the hardy assailant is on 
his feet again, and, by dogged hard fighting, 
makes his way triumphantly along the omnibus 
roof, and descending at the opposite end to the 
one he got up by, resumes his own seat on the 
box of the drag amid the excited cheers of the 
drunken mob pressing up from below. A coat 
torn to ribbons, a long bruise under the left eye 
and ear, and a hat destroyed, are, curious y 
enough, the principal injuries he has received, 
while the bleeding faces and swollen eyes 
ameng his adversaries testify to his prowess. 
A man near me is so ere with this feat 
that he becomes quite confidential on the sub- 
ject of fighting, and after showing a painfully 
obsequious delorehnee to opinions he persists in 
crediting me with, but which I neither ex- 
pressed nor entertain, as to the best mode of 
what he calls “ tackling a lot from the shoulder!” 
confides to me that “a little game o’ roulette 
may be had behind the long booth yonder, all 
quiet and comfortable, and with no chance of 
the Bobbies spiling sport.” 

Another little eddy over and above the com- 
mon disorderly surge of drunken men an 
women, and we see a dozen stout arms pulling 
an open carriage back, while others frustrate the 
coachman’s whipping by first seizing the horses’ 
heads, and then depriving him of his whip. The 

oor animals become frightened, and plunge and 

ick among the broken bottles, while threats are 
exchanged between the men inside and those 
resolute on detaining them until the appearance 
of the police. The women here are quiet, timid, 
and tearful, and implore pitifully that they may 
be allowed to go on their way. The coachman, 
obedient to a private signal, makes a last 
strenuous effort to get his horses into line with 
those leaving the hill, and again is triumphantly 
defeated by the shrieking crowd. Very few 
among those pulling back know why the vehicle 
is detained, or what its occupants have done, 
but there is devilry and mischief in the wind, 
and they yell, and shout, and dance, and push, 
and pull with the energy of demons. Confusion, 
recriminations, abuse, cards offered and refused, 
attempts to pull one of the men from his seat 
frustrated by the tearful appeals of his female 
friends, who are frightened into behaving well 
now, until the police and the victim on whose 
behalf the row has been made, appear upon the 
scene simultaneously. He is a shocking spec- 
tacle. Ghastly pale, and with a large ridge of 
rapidly coagulating blood dividing his face and 
cutting his nose asunder, he half staggers to the 
carriage, and faintly, singling out the man who 
hit him, as he says, with a loaded stick, gives him 
into apen 5 he injured speaker is a gentle- 
man, is perfectly sober, and there seems no ex- 
aggeration in his story, which is corroborated by 


d|the hood of the vehicle to screen the 





many of those who saw the assault. A stone 
had ees thrown by some one near, whereupon 
the man in the carriage had hit out furiously, 
some said with a champagne-bottle, some with a 
loaded stick, but all agreed with no more dis- 
crimination than a Malay who runs amuck, and 
the result was that a perfectly innocent and in- 
offensive man was disfigured for life. The 
crowd, drunk and sober, press round; the police 
are swayed to and fro, and there seems a likeli- 
hood of their defeat, until one of their number, 
who is mounted, sees the mob from afar, and is 
soon in its midst. A few pertinent questions 
from the inspector, the battered bleedin face 
of the wounded man bearing forcible testimony 
against the accused; and the carriage is drawn 
out of the line, while those in it are taken to 
the temporary station amid the cheers and de- 
rision of the mob, which resumed its indis- 
criminate assaults upon the instant. 

Those three tawdry women in the barouche 
near, have been pouring brandy upon the crowd, 
and the woman who stood on the seat to hiccu 
out a speech a quarter of an hour ago, has h 
two fights since, and is now more than half 
delirious with drink and pain. Her upper lip 
is cut open, her forehead is bruised and swollen, 
her white bonnet and muslin dress are steeped 
in blood. The two young girls, her sole com- 
panions, are in different stages of intoxication : 
one is crying: the other is challenging all 
comers to fight. In vain do the police put up 

Hefiaut 
woman from the mob. She hangs over its side 
to shriek out blasphemy and rage, until, for fear 
of more serious disturbance, the constables turn 
the horses’ heads, and send the driver off by a 
circuitous and deserted road. The police van 
comes up now. Every divisional cell in it is so 
full, that it has been necessary to stack the 
thieves and pickpockets who have been caught 
red-handed on the course, into the middle pas- 
sage, from which they look through the iron 
bars of the van door, and shout out ribald jibes 
at the policeman-conductor, and jests to their 
friends below. How you and I and the people 
near us escape accident is a marvel. Wherever 
the crowd is thickest, and the apparent possi- 
bility of escape most remote, the driving is 
most reckless, and the horses least controlled. 
A drunken little shrew seizes her husband’s 
whip, and, first lashing his horse into fury, 
belabours the bystanders right and left, not 
with animus or meaning, but as a vent or safety- 
valve for her own at excitement. Next we 
have a bitter fight between some “roughs.” 
They have been hanging about the carriage, the 
horses of which are now plunging and rearing a 
few yards ahead, have aided in twisting it into 
position for starting, and in lifting hampers to 
their places, and now, having had money thrown 
them, are quarrelling over its division. A hag- 
gard half starved-looking wretch, whose hollow 
cheeks and wild eyes speak of misery and priva- 
tion, cries that he has done all the work, and 
that “ this villain has taken the money.” Then 
they set at each other like wild beasts, the by- 
standers applauding delightedly, and forming 
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an impromptu ring. There is no formal set-to 
here, no “ squaring” of arms and fists, no know- 
ing posturing of back, and head, and body—it 
is the savage combat of two wild animals, who 
bite, and scratch, and kick, and fall upon each 
other like hungry wolves. It is over in a few 
seconds, for they tumble down with a dead 
thump upon the turf: the haggard hollow- 
cheeked wretch undermost : just as a policeman 
breaks through the outer circle, and lays about 
him with his staff. The shock of the fall has 
brought blood from the nose and ears of the 
man who complains of having been defrauded ; 
while his opponent makes off, scratched and 
torn and breathless, but carrying away the pitiful 
little prize for which both have bled. 

Tired and disgusted, we next turn towards 
the railway station. To gain this from the hill, 
we pass the corner where the two streams of de- 

arting carriages from hill and course converge. 

very evil we have seen is intensified here. The 
mob is so numerous as to form a ragged army. 
In disorderly bands, each hundreds strong, 
it dances round the vehicles, and uses every de- 
vice to worry and excite respectably dressed 
riders into retaliation. Costermongers’ carts 
have been robbed of their oranges, and these are 
freely thrown. Some hot-headed young fellows 
are weak enough to fall into the trap, and ac- 
cepting the insulting challenges thrown out, 
descend to fight. In vain do the policemen 
warn them against trusting themselves in the 
crowd, with, “‘ There is but two or three 0’ you, 
remember, and there’s hundreds of them.” They 
go in valiantly, and are speedily sent back wrecks. 

ats, cravats, and coats gone, and their owners 
bruised, and sore, and breathless, regain their 
carriage to meditate on the genialamenities of the 
Derby. At this juncture the strong unruly de- 
tachments of roughs are in speech, conduct, and 
demeanour, like the people I have beheld waiting 
to see one of their fellows publicly strangled in 
the Old Bailey, or hanging on the outskirts of 
other great assemblages, for plunder and rapine. 
Their game is to fling missiles in all directions, 
and oe retaliation is attémpted, to turn fun 
into business by hustling, robbing, and maltreat- 
ing the daring spirit. 

But sadder than all this were the pale 
frightened faces of some respectable young girls, 
who, seated in an open carriage with their father, 
had somehow got entangled in this fringe of 
drunkenness and vice. Happily, they would not 
be likely to understand much of the unutterably 
foul speech they heard. But they covered their 
heads and faces with shawls and wraps, and 
shudderingly clung together, as if for mutual 
protection, while the mocking crew yelling about 
them insisted, with many indecent oaths, that 
they were drunk, and could barely be restrained 
from plucking back their covering. Their father, 
a gallant-looking old gentleman, entirely lost his 
head, and after angrily and fruitlessly directing 
his postilion “ to get away, anywhere—anywhere 
away from these wretches,” had to sit by, be- 
wildered, while his daughters were outraged by 
their horrible surroundings. 

The half-naked battered man we saw being led 








towards the station was one of the “ welchers” 
who had been exposed and beaten out of the 
betting-ring earlier in the day. An _ utterly 
worthless scamp, who made bets and received 
stakes without the most remote intention of 
paying his losses, his chastisement was of 
course merited. Yet, as he limped painfully 
along, and every now and then putting his hand 
to his bandaged head, looked vacantly around, 
it was i OF to withhold commiseration. 
To be publicly thrashed by many infuriated 
men, to have one’s garments torn and one’s 
body bruised; to be marked as a swindler by 
aw visitors of every race-course in 

ngland, and to be now making for home 
branded, penniless, forlorn, and writhing at 
every step, seemed a heavier punishment for 
swindling than even the law awards, and sug- 
gests some curious reflections as to the various 
degrees of moral turpitude and the penalties 
attached to them by the world. 

The distant hills were rapidly becoming misty 
and indistinct when we left the Downs ; and the 
sounds of revelry were still coming up from the 
course and from the hill. The “fun” was as 
vicious, the road as drunken and disorderly, the 
basest passions as predominant, as ever; and 
the dreadful scenes described were being dupli- 
cated, turn which way we would. There were 
of course plenty of decent people in carts and 
vans, who were simply jolly and good tempered. 
But of the ragged roughs on the one hand, and 
the gaily-dressed vicious people, both male and 
female, on the other, who prolonged their 
festival of riot long after the races were over, it 
is impossible to speak with too much loathing 
and contempt. They were below the level of 
animals the foulest and most obscene; and 
henceforth, when I hear the British moralist 
declaiming against the licence of the Continent, 
or the British optimist expatiating on the Eng- 
lishman’s honest hearty enjoyment of his Derby 
Day, I shall take the liberty of reverting to the 
evidence of my senses, and of asserting that 
there is a great deal in the Derby Day highly 
desirable to be swept off the face of the earth. 





SHAKESPEARE SUMMED UP. 


TERE was a time when the biography of 
Shakespeare consisted only of such traditions 
as were collected by Nicholas Rowe, and corro- 
borated by Pope or Theobald; and then it was 
thought that these contributions to the poet’s 
life gave a fair enough idea of the man and his 
age. But now that these traditions have been 
generally repudiated, there is a tendency on the 
other hand to exaggerate our ignorance, and to 
take up with the hasty notion that nothing,at 
all is known of Shakespeare, and the growth 
of his mind and fortunes. Even Mr. Hallam 
goes to the length of asserting that “ we scarcely 
know anything,” that “we see him—as far as 
we do see him—not in himself, but in a reflex 
image,” nay, that “to us he is scarcely a deter- 
mined person, a substantial reality.” Now, 
this is an extreme which requires correction, 
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Enough has been collected from documents of 
undoubted value and unquestionable authority, 
to fix the outlines of his career and to suggest 
the kind and manner of man tlat he was, or 
appeared to be to his contemporaries ; nay, such 
as he really was, if we may accept the evidence 
of his works in corroboration of the external 
testimony that is procurable. 

It is our design, accordingly, in a brief paper, 
to state all that can be fairly cited in aid of 
the story of the poet’s life; and to bring the 
different indices forward in such order, and 
place them in such lights, that they may form in 


some sort a portrait of the man and a current: 


critique of his writings. 

To begin with his birth. There can be no 
doubt that William Shakespeare was the son of 
John Shakespeare, a resident of Stratford, 
who married Mary, the youngest daughter of 
Robert Arden, of Willmecote, in the parish of 
Aston Cauntlow, and a descendant of the 
Robert Arden who was groom of the chamber to 
Henry the Seventh. John was a thriving man, 
a respectable woolstapler, who early in life was 
enabled to purchase two copyhold houses and 
gardens me a croft, and at the age of twenty- 
seven became a burgess of the corporation of 
Stratford. The year afterwards he was one of 
the four constables of Stratford, and in 1559 
he gained the office of affeeror, whose duty 
it was to fix and determine the fines leviable for 
offences against the by-laws of the borough. 
In 1561, he was one of the municipal chamber- 
lains ; and in 1564, he was a member of the 
Common Hall of Stratford. In the following 
year, 1565, he was elected one of the fourteen 
Aldermen of Stratford ; and in 1571 attained the 
highest dignity, by being chosen chief alderman. 

he poet, » bn Anan it is clear, came of a re- 
spectable family. His birthday is supposed to 
have happened on the 23rd of April, 1564, the 
anniversary of the tutelary saint of England, 
St. George. The year 1564 was remarkable 
for a plague that raged in Stratford from the 
last day of June to that of December, destroy- 
ing two hundred and thirty-eight of its inhabi- 
tants. The poet’s family, however, seems to 
have been spared the visitation. Between the 
family of the Shakespeares and that of the 
Hathaways an early intimacy subsisted; for 
we find, in 1566, two precepts of the Stratford 
Court of Record, in which John Shakespeare 
appears as the surety of Richard Hathaway. 
Into this family Shakespeare married at the 
early age of eighteen. His marriage-bond bears 
date 28th of November, 1582. The seal of 
R. H., probably Richard Hathaway, is appended 
to the bond. His wife’s name was Aune Hatha- 
way; and they lived together at Stratford until 
1585, and had three children, Susanna, Hamnet, 
and Judith. That year Shakespeare quitted his 
native town, to push his fortunes in London. 
He became attached to the theatre, and had a 
house in Southwark, where his brother lived 
with him; and it is probable that his wife was 
his frequent companion there. 

His early attachment to the stage is easily ac- 
counted for. At Stratford he had had frequent 





opportunities of witnessing stage plays, and be- 
coming acquainted with actors. As early as 
1569, the Queen’s players and the Earl of Wor- 
cester’s players visited Stratford and performed 
in it; in 1573, the Earl of Leicester’s players 
received money from the chamberlain of Strat- 
ford for performing ; and in 1574, my Lord of 
Warwick’s players were similarly honoured. In 
1575, Queen Elizabeth made her grand historical 
visit to Kenilworth Castle, and it is supposed 
that William Shakespeare, then eleven years of 
age, was present at the festivities. In the same 
year we have evidence of his father’s continued 

rosperity, as he then purchased two freehold 

ouses. After this, the notices rélative to his 
fortunes are equivocal ; but there is no necessity 
for attributing them as some do to his adversity. 
The better probability is that John Shakespeare 
had turned his attention from commerce to agri- 
culture, and was living less in the borough, 
though still dwelling in the parish, as proprietor 
of the lands of Bishopton and Welcombe, which 
his son William disposes of by his will under . 
the designation of lis “ inheritance.” 

At the age of fifteen, William Shakespeare 
had another opportunity of witnessing a thea- 
trical performance, for in the year 1579 the 
players of Lord Strange and of the Countess of 

ssex held dramatic entertainments in Stratford 
in the hall of the guild, under the patronage of 
the bailiff. Next year, the players of the Earl of 
Derby visited Stratford. ‘To these entertain- 
ments in his native town Shakespeare alludes 
in his comedy of The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
(probably his first dramatic production). There 
we find his heroine, Julia, stating : 


At Pentecost, 
When all our pageants of delight were played, 
Our youth got me to play the woman’s part, 
And I was trimmed in Madam Julia’s gown, 
Which served me as fit, by all men’s judgments, 
As if the garment had been made for me; 
Therefore I know she is about my height. 
And at that time I made her weep agood, 
For I did play a lamentable part. 
Madam, ’twas Ariadne passioning 
For Theseus’ perjury and unjust flight ; 
Which I so lively acted with my tears, 
That my poor mistress, moved there withal, 
Wept bitterly; and would I might be dead 
If I in thought felt not her very sorrow ! 


As boys then played the part of women on 
the English stage, it is possible that Shake- 
speare himself had at these festivals played the 
very character of Ariadne here described, and 
that the two last lines describe his own feelings 
on the occasion. The play, too, contains allu- 
sions to the motives which induced the poet, in 
common with his heroes, to forsake the indolence 
of a home life for strenuous exertion in the broad 
highways of the world. 

Tacaewe probably brought this comedy 
with him to London in 1585, and in the next year 
composed The Comedy of Errors, which, though 
called a comedy, has in it also tragical and 
farcical elements ; for the work was produced 
before drama was distinguished into its different 
kinds, and may be accepted as an example of 
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what drama is in a prothetic condition. The 
date of the next play, Love’s Labour’s Lost, is 
fixed by reference to a passage in the play itself, 
as to Bank’s Horse, about the period of 1588 ; 
and in the same year, Hamlet probably saw the 
light. In fixing the dates of these early plays 
even approximately, there is, of course, much 
difficulty. Commentators appear to be pretty 
well agreed that Shakespeare began his career 
as a dramatist about the year 1585, Hamlet, 
in its original state, is alluded to very early. 
1589, Nash, in Greene’s Menaphon, says of some 
oet, that “he will affoord you whole Hamlets ; 
should say, handfuls of ¢ragical speeches.” 
Was this Shakespeare or Kyd, who is also said 
to have written a Hamlet? The probability is, 
that the Hamlet alluded to was an early draft 
of Shakespeare’s tragedy. If this deduction be 
correct, Hamlet was the earliest of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. Subsequently, it underwent much 
revision. Thus, Hamlet’s contrast between 
Horatio’s character and his own, which he 
delivers just before the performance of the play 
of the murder of Gonzago, and the allusions to 
the meaning of his part while acting, are addi- 
tions. The brief soliloquy at the end of the second 
scene of the third act is also an addition: “Tis 
now the very witching time of night,” &c. The 
King’s soliloquy in the next scene is much 
altered. As it originally stood, it probably be- 
longed to Kyd ; the corrections are Shakespeare’s 
additions. The fourth scene in the fourth act, 
where Hamlet meets with Fortinbras and his 
troops, and soliloquises on the fact, is also an 
after-thought. The need for such enlargements 
indicates that the poet felt that, in its first state, 
the treatment was crude, and would bear further 
handling with advantage. He likewise produced, 
ina subsequent play, All’s Well that Ends Well, 
a character, that of Helena, as an obvious con- 
trast to that of the Danish prince. It is evident, 
also, that the poet took great pains with his new 
play; for it was remodelled afier its first pro- 
duction, when it bore the name of Love’s La- 
bour’s Won. We have next Shakespeare’s 
second tragedy, Romeo and Juliet, in which he 
was much assisted by Arthur Brooke’s poem, 
which in the development of his subject he had 
closely followed. There is internal evidence of 
this drama having been composed in 1591. 

Four years previously to this date (1587), the 
Queen’s players had made their appearauce in 
Stratford. This, in fact, was Burbadge’s - 
as the 


any, which had been incorporate 
Dcea's in 1583 ; and it has been imagined that 
Shakespeare had already become connected with 
it. He was probably, at this time, also a sharer 


in the Blackfriars theatre. His reputation had 
begun to culminate. He is supposed to be al- 
luded to by Thomas Nash, in his Anatomie of 
Absurditie, as a writer of songs and sonnets, 
whose education extended no further than “a 
little country grammar knowledge.” If this is 
intended of Shakespeare,as it might be of Thomas 
Greene, his fellow-townsman, it may be cited in 
support of the supposition that Shakespeare had 
been educated in the Stratford Free School. 
Spenser, about the same time, in his Tears of 





the Muses, recognised him; but preferred his 
comedy to his tragedy, lamenting that he had 
ceased to write the former, and taken to the 
latter. 

One remark may be ventured here on these 
two first tragedies of Hamlet and Romeo 
and Juliet. The poet had not yet delivered 
himself from the example of his age, and in 
both dramas overcrowds his last scene with 
slaughter and death. The stage is covered with 


In| corpses, as in Webster’s Duchess of Malfi, 


and Kyd’s famous Spanish Tragedy. Shakespeare 
saw at length the absurdity of this practice, 
and in the later tragedies carefully avoided it. 
But at this stage of his development he studi- 
ously kept to precedent, both in the form and 
matter of his plays; in Romeo and Juliet, 
articularly, following closely in the steps of 
rooke’s poem, 

We find him doing the same thing in relation 
to the historic dramas which he now began to 
edit or recompose. In the First Part of Henry 
the Sixth, adapted from the work of an older 
drama, he scarcely altered anything. Having be- 
come a theatrical manager, he availed himselt of 
others’ labours, and commenced a new walk in 
dramatic production with the utmost caution. 
He leaves the order of the chronicle, and the 
chronicle-play, alike untouched. He affects 
no artistic arrangement, but depends entirely 
on his materials and his fidelity to his autho- 
rities. He now appears to have formed the design 
of producing a series of historical dramas ; but 
he did not immediately pursue it. He laid his 
hand upon another play which had already ap- 
peared, and out of it, by alteration and sid: 
tion, constructed The Taming of the Shrew. 
The addition he obtained from another old play, 
entitled, The Supposes, and used it as an under- 
plot. He then turned to the subject of Henry 
the Sixth again, and produced two other parts, 
resorting for this purpose to two anonymous 

lays which were printed in 1594 and 1595, 
but which probably he had previously seen in 
manuscript, and altered for his own theatre, 
the Blackfriars’. In their unaltered state, 
they were acted by the Earl of Pembroke’s 
servants. ' 

In 1595, Shakespeare became proprietor 
of another theatre, the Globe, the building of 
which was completed in that year. Ric 
Burbadge, the actor, and others of the sharers 
in the Blackfriars’, were co-speculators with 
him. Lord Southampton, on this oceasion, is 
supposed to have given Shakespeare a consider- 
able sum of money which enabled him to under- 
take the speculation. It was one that proved 
very profitable, and the eredit of its prosperity 
is due chiefly to Shakespeare’s management, 
who continued at its head until the year 1604, 
when he withdrew from the concern, and forth- 
with it fell into trouble. At the close of that 
year, the company gave. offence to the court by 
the performance of a drama upon Gowry’s con- 
spiracy ; and in 1605 by an insult offered to the 
City authorities. In 1606 a complaint was 
made to the King by the French ambassador 
that, in a play by George Chapman, the Queen 
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of France had been brought upon the stage in 
a derogatory manner. James the First himself 
escaped not ridicule. In consequence of such 
errors in conduct, dramatic performances in 
London were entirely suspended. The company 
was preserved from these mistakes while under 
the administration of the judicious, prudent, and 
gentle Shakespeare. 

A funeral elegy on the death of Burbadge 
gives some account of the part taken by him in 
the representation of Shakespeare’s and others’ 
plays. The characters recorded in these verses, 
as acted by him, are Hamlet, Romeo, Henry the 
Fifth, Jeronimo (in Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy), 
Edward, Richard the Third, Macbeth, Brutus, 
Marcius, Vindex, Frankford, Brachiano, Male- 
vole, Philaster, Amintas, 

the red-haired Jew, 
Which sought the bankrupt merchant’s pound of 
flesh, 
By woman-lawyer caught in his own mesh; 


Lear, Pericles, and Othello. 

To return : In the last part of Henry the Sixth, 
Shakespeare found the character of Richard, 
Duke of Glo’ster, afterwards Richard the Third. 
This character fixed the attention of Shake- 
speare, and he much strengthened it in his adap- 
tation. He determined also to expand it in a 
separate drama. But first he tried his hand on 
the subject of Richard the Second, in the com- 
position of which he seems to have obtained 
assistance, for the style is unequal, and certain 
parts indicate the presence of an inferior genius. 
And now Shakespeare made a great and inde- 
pendent effort, and proceeded to construct his 
mighty tragedy of Richard the Third, for which 
he consulted Sir Thomas More’s history, and 
indeed accepted his conception of the character. 
He derived also some of his materials from 
Holinshed. The structure of this great drama 
is elaborate and complex, and the diction of 
the loftiest kind. In the course of the play a 
succession of deaths necessarily occur. But 
the catastrophe is simple. Richard falls by the 
hand of Richmond, but the stage remains un- 
encumbered with bodies of the slain. This 
work is the most ambitious which Shakespeare 
had up to this period (1595) composed. We 
allude, of course, to the tragedy as it stands in 
Shakespeare’s collected works, and not to Cib- 
ber’s version, usually substituted for it on the 
boards. 

Shakespeare now became interested in such 
earlier portions of his country’s history as were 
needful to explain the proximate causes of the 
events in the reigns which he had already 
dramatised. To have made the series complete, 
he should have commenced with the occurrences 
that distinguished the busy period when Henry 
the Second was king of England; but he pre- 
ferred taking it up at a little later date, when 
the principle then contended for was further 
advanced, and King John acted as its represen- 
tative. In constructing the tragedy that bears 
his name, Shakespeare did not, as in Richard 
the Third, depend on his own resources, but re- 
sorted to an elder play, which he followed in 
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all important particulars, and wrote up in its 
rincipal scenes and characters. He was care- 

ful in it to mark the Protestant spirit of the 

age, and to denounce the pretensions of the 
‘apacy. 

Ls he thus made of others’ materials in the 
composition of the plays which he had placed 
on the stage as a theatrical manager did not 
escape censure in his own day. Greene, the dra- 
matist, has, for instance, left a depreciatory notice 
of Shakespeare in his posthumous work, Groat’s- 
worth of Wit bought with a million of repent- 
ance. He characterises him as “an upstart 
crow, beautified in our feathers, that with his 
tiger’s breast wrapped in a player’s hide, sup- 
poses he is as well able to bombast out a blank 
verse as the best of you, and, being an absolute 
Johannes Factotum, is, in his own conceit, the 
only Shakes-scene in a country.” In this pas- 
sage Shakespeare is regarded as an actor and 
manager, rather than as a poet. His claims as 
the latter yet awaited full recognition. Yet in 
1593 he had published his Venus and Adonis, 
which ran into three editions, and in the next 
year his Tarquin and Lucretia. In 1595 


Spenser, too, notices him again, in his Colin 
Clout’s come again, in highly favourable terms : 


And there, though last not least, is tion; 

A gentler shepherd may nowhere be found ; 
Whose muse, full of high thoughts’ invention, 
Doth like himself heroically sound. 


In other places, also, we find the gentleness 
of Shakespeare mentioned. Nor are we without 
descriptions of his person, which credit him 
with an augustness of aspect, a loftiness of fore- 
head, a mild countenance, a sweet mouth, and 
a deep look. He wore a brown beard, and had 
a noble appearance. Aubrey says he was “a 
handsome well-made man, very good company, 
and of a very ready and pleasant smooth wit.” 
Greene, too, who had, as we have said, maligned 
him, confesses that he had “seen his demeanour 
no less civil than he excellent in the quality he 
professes ;” adding, “divers of worship have 
reported his uprightness of dealing, winch ar- 
gues his honesty; and his facetious grace in 
writing, that approves his wit.” 

These citations bring the man before us “in 
his habit as he lived,” prepossessing in person 
and punctilious in his Po. and address, as be- 
came a man who aspired to a higher station. 
His ambition was, indeed, to entitle himself to 
the rank and title of a gentleman; for, about 
this time, his father, at his instance, applied to 
the Heralds’ College for a grant of arms; and 
a draft of such t (1596) is still preserved in 
the College of Arms. The grant itself was con- 
ceded the following year. 

Richard the Third and King John mark 
the eo of Shakespeare’s dramatic educa- 
tion. He now sought diversion in lighter com- 
positions, such as The Merchant of Venice, 
and The Midsummer Night’s Dream. He 
then returned to the historic drama, but in‘ an 
advanced spirit. He no longer contented him- 
self with the mere form of a chronicle play, but 
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devised a new one more conducive to dramatic 
effect. In Henry the Fourth he mixed up the his- 
toric portraits with dramatic individuals, givin 
to Sir John Falstaff and his companions an equa. 
share of the canvas. Sir John Falstaff was, in 
the early draft of the play, named Sir John Old- 
castle, an appellation which he found in an elder 
drama. But Shakespeare was not aware of the 
real character of Sir John Oldcastle, who was 
an adherent of Wyckliffe, and thus fell into the 
error of exposing a Protestant martyr to ridi- 
cule. As the production of this play, with the 
great characters of Falstaff, Hotspur, and Prince 
Henry, created a considerable sensation, the 
Roman Catholics began at once to claim its 
author as their supporter; but Shakespeare 
soon disabused them by altering the name of the 
fat knight, and adding an epilogue to the Second 
Part of Henry the Fourth, in which he apolo- 
gises for his mistake, and asserts that Oldcastle 
is not the person intended. Nevertheless, he 
makes a sort of promise of continuing the cha- 
racter of Falstaff in his next play, Henry the 
Fifth. There, however, he contents himself 
with describing his death. Perhaps the reli- 
gious controversy prevented him from pursuing 
the theme at that period. 


By this time, Shakespeare had not only se- 
cured the grant of arms to his father, thus en- 
titling himself to the status of a gentleman, 
but had bought New Place at Stratford for his 
own private residenge. In the“ plea of covenant” 


for its purchase, he is expressly named William 
Shakespeare, gentleman. In a curious tract, 
dated 1605-6, and entitled Ratseis Ghost, this 
transaction is mentioned, in connexion with the 
history of the poet, of whom the author, some 
unsuccessful writer, appears to have been en- 
vious. Ratsey was a highwayman executed at 
Bedford, in March, 1606; and in this docu- 
ment he is made to counsel the leading player 
of a strolling company to try his fortunes in 
London. “There,” says he, “ thou shalt learn 
to be frugal (for players were never so thrifty 
as they are now about London); and to feed 
upon all men, to let none feed upon thee, to 
make thy hand a stranger to thy pocket, th 
heart slow to perform thy tongue’s promise, and, 
when thou feelest thy purse well lined, day thee 
some place of lordship in the country, that, 
growing weary of playing, thy money may bring 
thee to dignity and reputation, that thou needest 
care for no man; no, not for them that before 
made thee proud with speaking their words on 
the stage.” This statement, when translated 
out of the language of malignant satire into 
that of sober fact, gives a sufficiently correct 
account of Shakespeare’s progress and character. 
It shows that he was prudent and economical, 
that others of his craft were so likewise, and 
that, being so, he gradually saved enough to 
lace himself in an independent position, such, 
indeed, that he “need care for no man,” not 
even for the playwrights whose words ‘previ- 
ously he had been proud to speak. Other facts 
of his life show that he had now, won a repu- 





tation. or in the year after this purchase 


appeared Mere’s'Palladis Tamia, in which Shake- 
speare’s name is registered as one of the great 
poets of his day, and many of his dramatic 
works, together with his sonnets, mentioned. 
Some of these dramatic works had been pub- 
lished, but anonymously. Now, however, three 
of these issued from the press with his name, 
viz., Love’s Labour’s Lost, Richard the Second, 
and Richard the Third; yet in the very same 
year, 1598, the Historie of Henrie the Fourth, 
with the humourous conceits of Sir John Fal- 
staffe, had been published anonymously; but 
in the next year’s edition his name was added. 
Shakespeare had, therefore, been at least thirteen 
years in London as a writer for the stage, and 
had actually placed upon it no fewer than 
eighteen of his most popular plays, besides 
writing several poems, before his name had cul- 
minated and become public as a dramatic 
author. This is an important fact, and sugges- 
tive of much reflection ! 

We have now Shakespeare as a poet, with “a 
place of lordship” in the country, a gentleman 
in independent circumstances, and free to follow 
his own course as an author. We become aware 
of the influence of these favourable conditions 
in the superior excellence of the works which he 
now begins to produce. First on the list, we 
have his comedies, Much Ado about Nothing, 
As You Like It, Merry Wives of Windsor, and 
Twelfth Night. All these testify to the maturity 
of his intellect, the readiness of his wit, and the 
exquisite playfulness of his fancy. They present 
even richer matter to the critic than his 
zreat tragedies. They should be viewed from a 
Sigher elevation than the level they seem to oc- 
cupy ; so best may the propriety of the action 
and the harmony of the parts be perceived. 
They manifest a subtlety and delicacy of delinea- 
tion which severer pieces cannot exhibit. Into 
these, however, he now imported what he could 
of this finer spirit. Witness his Othello, Mea- 
sure for Measure, Lear, Troilus and Cressida, 
Cymbeline, A Winter’s Tale, and Macbeth. In 
all, v with the tragic element is mingled a lighter, 
an ironical, a serio-comic vein, indicative of a 
mind that has survived mere impulse, works 
consciously, and has learned to sport with its 
immediate theme in favour of an ulterior pur- 
pose. There is nothing in these of what the 
Germans call the storm-and-stress period of the 
poetic development. A great calm has settled 
on the depths of the soul in which the ereative 
process had become active, and rules every 
movement of the teeming substance. “ The 

ears that bring the philosophic mind” have 
eft an influence which now presides over the 
whole work, from its first inception to its ulti- 
mate growth. ‘The dramatist 1s evidently free 
to conceive his own plan, and to mould his 
materials after his own liking. In the execution 
of these mighty labours the poet needed no as- 
sistance, sought no help, and desired no appro- 
bation but his own. Though some of these be 
amongst the most popular of his productions, 
Shakespeare nowhere in them aims at popu- 
larity ; in more than one instance he gives proof 
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that he despises it altogether. His tendency 
to do so now, indeed, grows with him into a 
mental habit. 

He chooses themes which are remarkable for 
their weight and importance, and in which he 
may work out a consistent theory. For this 

urpose he resorts to Plutarch’s Lives, and 
Toomation the biographies of Roman heroes. 
Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, and Antony and 
Cleopatra form a cluster of plays, all ani- 
mated with the same inner purpose—that of 
showing the growth of tyranny in a state, and 
in what ultimately the despotism of individual 
will must culminate. He derives wisdom from 
the past, and sets it forth in his most careful 
manner for the instruction of the future. 
Nothing of “the poor player” adjusting a 
piece for the boards is now apparent; but a 
rich spirit exhausting itself of its abundance 
for the advantage of the race—for the cul- 
ture of leading minds, and the building up of 
states. 

Shakespeare had now clomb his way up the 
scale of his art to the ideal in philosophy and 
the imaginative in poetry, preserving in both, 
however, the thoroughly human even in the 
loftiest of his conceptions and characters— 
even in those which belong to the preter- 
natural. It now became his ambition to tran- 
scend that boundary ; and in Prospero he 

roposed a man so perfect that he might pass 
or a divine person, yet even to him he gives 
a feeling of human mfirmity, so that at the 
very height of action he becomes perturbed 
and angry, imperilling a great cause by acci- 
dental forgetfulness and the indulgence of a 
dangerous passion. He endows him with a 
perception of arcana, so that he can penetrate 
the secret causes and spiritual agencies by 
which we are affected in creation, and to these 
latter assigns a sort of angelic personality and 
mission, as well as an intelligence which is in 
some respects superhuman. The play of The 
Tempest is abstract and purely intellectual. 
Nor is the drama which succeeded, namely, 
Timon of Athens, much less so. The hero is 
the opposite of Prospero; a man who by the 
magic of his wealth has “conjured” around 
him the attendance of “ spirits,” who, for their 
own interests, are willing to minister to him 
their special gifts in return for his bounty. 
Not only the painter, the poet, the jeweller and 
the merchant, but the Athenian aristocracy 
consent to swell his state and feed his pride. 
The cynic even is found in the train of his 
worshippers. But, in the treatment of his 
theme, Shakespeare failed to fulfil all its con- 
ditions as stated in the argument of it, which 
he "ap in the mouth of-Timon’s poet, who 
makes a pretty allegory illustrative of the 
instability of fortune. Accordingly, he left 
this drama in an incomplete state, and tried the 
theme again in his Henry the Eighth, which, 
in all its characters, as well as in the character 
of the time, is occupied with the same moral, 
the prevalence of change both in the condition 
of persons and manners. In this new drama, 





the form of the old chronicle play is adopted, 
and it appears to have been written as a 
pageant for some occasion when spectacle was 
expedient. As such, it has also been_pro- 
— on the modern stage with profitable re- 
sults. 

It was acted on the 29th June, 1613, at the 
Globe, by Burbadge’s company, with a fatal 
result. While the performance was in progress, 
“there shooting of certaine chambers in way 
of triumph, the fire catched and fastened upon 
the thatch of the house, and there burned so 
furiously as it consumed the whole house, the 
people having enough to doe to save them- 
selves.” Thus ended Shakespeare’s career as 
a dramatic poet. He had already in 1612 
returned to Stratford, whither he seems now 
to have finally retired. We have few traces of 
him there, but these suffice to show him as a 
busy man, whose help and counsel were valued 
by his neighbours. He went backward and 
forward to London, and was engaged in some 
questions touching the enclosures of common 
lands. He seems also to have attended juries, 
and entertained preachers “at Newe Place.” 
Meanwhile, new editions of several of his 
dramas went through the press. Our next 
date is 1616, when we find him making his 
will, and providing for the marriage of his 
daughter Judith, which took place on the LOth 
of February. The will was executed on the 
25th of "March. Whether Shakespeare was 
ill at this time is not known, but he died on or 
about the 23rd of next April. The character 
of his bust, which was taken from a cast after 
his death, and forms part of his monument at 
Stratford-on-Avon, at any rate renders it im- 

robable that he died of a fever. The Strat- 
ord Burial Register has this entry: “1616. 
April 25, Will. Shakspere, Gezt.” His wife 
survived him seven years, and was buried 
beside him on the 8th August, 1623. The 
first folio edition of his plays was published 
in the same year. 

Up to the fast we may note Shakespeare as a 
careful, prudent man, who left nothing to chanee, 
and who was desirous of preserving the respec- 
tability of his family. During the whole of 
his career he seems never to have suffered from 
pecuniary want. From a document recently 
“ae in the hands of the writer of this paper, 

e appears to have had relatives in London, 


who may have prepared the way for him on his 
first visit, and it is probable that from his 
earliest residence there he was connected with 


the theatre. Thirteen years he worked both 


_as author and manager in comparative obscurity. 


For fourteen years afterwards he lived as an 
independent gentleman, though for great part 
of that time he still continued in management, 
and during that long period wrote those great 
tragedies and comedies which are the glory of 
our dramatic literature. We question much, 
however, whether his two first tragedies are 
not quite as popular, though not so perfect, 
as those of his later period. Those of the 
latest are certainly the least popular, and ap- 
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pear to have been written from higher motives 
than to please playgoers. ‘They were evidently 
written to please himself. 





THE CASTLE OF DUBLIN. 
ll. IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

PLEASANT as are the “high jinks” of the 
modern Dublin Court, they pale before its older 
glories. Ireland a hundred and twenty years 
ago was like a separate kingdom, and was 
always spoken of as “this kingdom.” Dublin 
was some four days’ journey from where there 
were no accidents; but accidents were the 
rule, and delays at sea and on the road made a 
leisurely journey reach to a week. The fact of 
there being a parliament, a House of Lords and 
Commons, with a prime minister, a handsome 
revenue, a Chancellor of the Exchequer to regu- 
late it, a set of brilliant debaters, the fame of 
whose eloquence became almost European, and, 
besides this, an “Irish establishment,” that 
is, a regular Irish army, raised and paid in 
that kingdom—these were elements enough to 
render the nation of an importance to which it 
is pardonable its sons should look back to with 
regret and pride. There was yet another fea- 
ture not quite so admirable, another sense for 
what was called the “Irish Establishment,” 
which bore lightly and cheerfully a load of Eng- 
lish pensions for German princes and German 
mistresses, a ‘pension on Ireland” being the 
favourite “job.” It was only when this degrad- 
ing burden reached to between sixty and seventy 
thousand a year, that the Irish Parliament 
modestly but gently began to remonstrate. 

To the readers of the old memoirs of those 
days, what brilliant flashes come back! There 
was plenty of money in the country, though the 
peasantry was a miserable unenfranchised horde 
of serfs; but the gentry and the nobility were in 
their turn the unenfranchised serfs of pleasure, 
building palaces worthy of Venice (and which 
are now to be seen standing), dancing, fiddling, 
gambling, drinking, and fighting, as a gallant 
gentleman of those days should. 

The grand cynosure of the Dublin Court was 
the stage. Those were the happy days for both 
theatres and actors, and with what happy effects 
their patronage was attended may be conceived 
from the splendid list of dramatic artists that 
Ireland has produced. The names of Barry, 
Macklin, Sheridan, Mossop, Ryan, Delane, 
among the men, and of Woffington, Kitty 
Clive, Mrs. Fitzhenry, Mrs. llamy, can 
searcely be matched in any country. One hun- 
dred and thirty years ago there were four thea- 
tres in that city, all handsome and elegant, one 
of which now actually exists, and a portion of 
the wall of another where Garrick played, but 
helps to support a chapel, still stands. 

We look back very far to the days of Lord 
Chesterfield, the hollow polished nobleman— 
yet not so false in Ireland—winning favour 
in that country, making epigrams on the Irish 
beauties, and “cultivating” Alderman Falkener. 
It was in his reign that the great Mr. Garrick 


paid his second visit to Dublin, and appeared 
at the “Smock-alley” Theatre. The Viceroy 
and his court were there every night, and his 
excellency, the Dublin papers said, was pleased 
to compliment Mr. Garrick rather extravagantly 
as the greatest actor that had ever appeared on 
any stage. Then was the Garrick fever brought 
on by overcrowding in the boxes and gal- 
leries, and the Dublin barrister, walking down to 
court by a short cut, may thread his way 
through the “ Blind Quay,” and the old, mean, 
and wretched houses, then houses of persons of 
quality, who must have been disturbed by the 
block of carriages, and the flashing of torches, 
and the shouts of footmen attendant on the 
ovation to the great actor. 

There was a pleasant gaiety, even an elegance, 
in the relations of the noblemen and gentlemen 
of this court. Amateur theatricals were all the 

a taste that has always prevailed in Ire- 
land. Each play was sure to be ushered in by 
some elegantly turned verses from “an emi- 
nent hand.” Indeed, every gentleman was 
trained to versify, and every compliment to 
eats assumed the unsubstantial shape of 
rhyme. 

The professional poet, Churchill, took a savage 
view of. the most seductive place in the a ; 
as some cynic did in the following halting lines : 


Masshouses, churches, mixed together, 

Streets unpleasant in all weather, 

The church, the Four Courts, and hell contiguous, 
Castle, College-green, and custom-house gibbous. 
Few things here are to tempt ye, 

Tawdry outsides, pockets empty. 

Five theatres, little trade, and jobbing arts, 
Brandy and snuff-shops, post-chaises and carts ; 
Warrants, baliffs, bills unpaid, 

Masters of their servants afraid ; 

Rogues that daily rob and cut men, 

Patriots, gamesters, and footmen ; 

Women lazy, drunken, loose, 

Men in labour slow, of wit profuse, 

Many a scheme that the public must rue it, 

This is Dublin, if ye knew it. 


A pleasant subject, of a gossiping sort, 
would be the history of private theatricals, into 
which the annals of the Irish private stage would 
enter very largely. Every one has heard of the 
Kilkenny theatricals, whose records are already 
set out in a book of their own; but it is impos- 
sible to peep into any social corner of Irish life 
without getting a glimpse of the amateur stage 
with lamps lit, and the noble ladies and noble 
Sum in rich dresses, playing their parts. 

very old faded newspaper is full of complimen- 
tary notices. One short specimen will show in 
what “style” these things were done before the 
Union. Tn 1793, a number of noblemen and 
gentlemen took Malachy’s Theatre, set Italian 
artists to work, to paint and decorate. The 
ceiling was gorgeous with Apollo, and 
Tragedy and Comedy; mirrors were let in to 
the pilasters of the boxes; the seats were all up- 
holstered in scarlet and fringe; the decorations 
were all white and gold figures, with festoonings 








of gold and crimson tassels; servants in gorgeous 
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liveries attended on every one in the boxes. 
The orchestra was filled with amateurs, and the 
layers were Lord Westmeath, Captain Aske, 
ord Thurles, Lord eee Buck Whaley, 
and many more. They played the Beggar’s 
Opera, the Poor Soldier, the Rivals, School 
for Scandal, and such pieces. These were 
not mere stray performances; but there was 
a regular season, and the theatre was rented 
for a number of years, until the Rebellion 
and the Union scattered both audience and 
company. 

Nor must we pass by a_ picturesque 
tribute to music, which is not so honoured 
in our time. St. Cecilia, the patroness of 
music, had her day kept with all honour. At 
the Castle was maintained a full state band, gene- 
rally under the command of some musician of 
eminence, and Dubourg, who played with 
Handel, filled his office for a long time. On St. 
Cecilia’s day, all the court and persons of 

uality repaired in oa pomp to St. Patrick’s 
Gathedral. where the Reverend Doctor Swift, 
the dean, no doubt objected to such “ tweedle 
dum and tweedle-dee.” A_ fine orchestra 
erected, and Mr. Dubourg and his men fiddled 
away at Corelli, and Dr. Blow, and Purcell. 
The performance lasted from ten till three 
o’clock, and there was not standing room. 
Another custom obtained, which was that of 
keeping the king’s birth-day with great state 
and solemnity. ‘There was a court in the morn- 
ing, with a ball at night, and Sheridan, or Mr. 
Brooke, or Captain Jephson, or some Irish 
laureate, wrote an ode, which Mr. Dubourg 
“set,” and which was sung and fiddled by a 
larger choir and orchestra. A “ Castle” festival 
a hundred and forty years took place in the 
“old Beefeaters’ Hall,” and with seven hundred 
eople all seated in tiers, the topmost row of the 
dies’ heads touching the ceiling. By eleven at 
night all the minuets were over, and the Viceroy 
and his lady adjourned to the basset table in 
another room. 

After an hour’s play, the Duke and Duchess 
and their nobility adjourned to the supper-room, 
where there was a holly tree lit up with a hun- 
dred wax tapers, which made a prodigious im- 
pression ; but an English lady who was present 
and saw the spectacle of the noble company 
bursting into the supper-room, says the scene 
was not to be described, “ squalling, shrieking, 
all sorts of noises;” ladies were stripped of 
their lappels, hustled, squeezed in the scuffle ; 
om poor Lady Santry was left more dead than 

ve. 


A glimpse, too, of the old_coffee-houses, 
where the gentlemen of Ireland drank won- 
derful claret at “ Lucas’s,” deservedly con- 
sidered the most “ convenient,” as there was a 
charming garden, or enclosure, at the back, 
where “ difficulties” were settled with delightful 
promptitude. The gentlemen had only to move 
their chairs near to the windows, and were 
thus able to see the whole “fun” with comfort 
and ease. Lucas’s was a haunt for cer- 
tain persons of quality, and where any one 
who wished to see what were called “The 





Bucks” was sure to be gratified. The Bucks 
were the fine gentlemen of the time, if 
finery consisted in ostentatiously savage 
manners and barbarous behaviour. Some 
belonged to the “Hell Fire Club,” and one 
of this society’s feats is recorded —- namely 
setting their club-room on fire, and enduring 
the flames until they were all but suffocated and 
burnt to death. This was by way of bravado, 
and to show their contempt for the torments 
which were held up to them from pulpits. 
Some were called Pink Dindies, whose 
pastime was cutting off an inch or so of the 
scabbard of their swords, and prodding the 
victims of the jests with the blades, which thus 
could not penetrate much below the surface. 
The odious race of duelling bullies swarmed 
over the town—the “Tiger Roches” and 
others. One Buck would walk up and down 
Lucas’s with a train to his cloak, and if an 

one trod on it, would instantly draw his sword. 
An old gentleman who was alive not long since, 
recollected a scene of this sort at Lucas’s, pro- 
duced by this literal challenge to tread on the 
tail of one’s coat, and where the unconscious 
offender was lucky enough to anticipate the 
bully’s attack by running him through the body. 
In short, the fashionable mode for the Bucks 
was to range the city and seek for excitement 
by maiming or annoying the canaille, which was 
earried out by “pinking” or “ sweating.” 
We know what “pmking ” was; “ sweating” 
was bursting into a house and carrying off guns 
and swords as trophies, just as knockers used 
to be wrenched by the “bloods” of yester- 
day’s generation. 

Another set of gentlemen wenf about as 
“ Chalkers.” Their pastime consisted of mark- 
ing or maiming a person about the face. And 
the quality of these ruffians is at once cha- 
racteristically determined by the Acts of Par- 
liament passed against the practice, in which, 
though visiting it with the severest penalties, 
it is stipulated there shall be nothing to corrupt 
the offender, or prejudice his family. 

Even now, next to the old Parliament 
House stands a stately building, cut up into 
half a dozen houses of business. This was 
once “ Daly’s Club-house,” where all the noble- 
men and gentlemen of both Houses would 
adjourn to dine and drink; where were 
seen Mr. Grattan, and Mr. Flood with “his 
broken beak,” and Mr. Curran, and those 
brilliant but guerilla debaters whose en- 
counters both of wit and logic make our modern 
ny contests sound tame and languid. 

here was seen that surprising Sir Boyle 
Roche, whose name and whose surprising 
“ Bird” has done such good service, both in 
books and speeches. And there, too, we see 
honourable members emerging from under the 
classical portico, hot with rage and fury, and 
driving away to “the Phenix” to arrange 
their differences. As we pass by and see that 
picturesque temple given over to the money- 
changers, and transformed into the Bank of 
Treland, it is impossible for one who is thoroughly 
Irish not to regret those brilliant days, and 
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the abrupt change from nationality to pure pro- 
vincialism. 

he year before the Union, as “old inha- 
bitants” have told the writer, Sackville- 
street, long and broad as it is, was literally 
crowded with coaches and six, waiting, drawn 
up to take down noble lords and noble gentle- 
men to “the House.” Only the year after the 
Union, as an ancient and fossilised coach- 
builder has also told us, the auction-marts and 
carriage-yards were encumbered with coaches 
and carriages and horses; noblemen and 
gentlemen, now “out of work,” with their 
calling gone, literally flying from the unhappy 


capital. 

Tarek the old Music Hall, now Fishamble- 
street Theatre, where Handel sat at his 
harpsichord, float the ghosts and clouds of 
a hundred fairy scenes and glories. Here 
it was that Lord Mornington—of “‘ ye spotted 
snakes” memory—founded this musicalacademy, 
which, by the rules, was to be strict y 
independent of all “mercenary professors.” 
A hundred years ago it was flourishing. The 
president was the facetious Kane O’Hara, who 
wrote ‘* Midas ;” the leader of the band was Lord 
Mornington ; first violins, Count M‘Carthy, 
Right Hon. Sackville Hamilton, Rev. Dean 
Bayley, and others ; bassoon, Colonel Lee; vio- 
loncellos, Earl of Bellaunt, Sir John Dillon, two 
Hon. and Rev. Deans; flutes, Lord Lucan, 
Captain Reid, Rev. J. Johnson; harpischord, 
Right Hon. W. Brownlow, Lady Freke, Miss 
Cavendish ; singers, Right Hon. Lady Caroline 
Russell, Mrs. Monck, Miss O’Hara, and a host 
of other notabilities. This place still stands; 
and every night Malachy, enterprising manager 
as he is, gives the illegitimate drama, where the 
noble a led the band, and my Lady Freke 
sat at the harpischord. Masquerades, too. Mr. 
Gardiner, of the Pore family, flits by as 
an old woman carrying her father in a basket ; 
considered the best and most ludicrous mask 
in the place, and Mr. Hamilton as a French 
gouvernante. There passes by Mr. Yelverton 
as a Methodist preacher, Counshillor Doyle 
as a friar; and, strangest spectacle of all, Lord 
Glerawly as “a sideboard of plate.” This was 
certainly the most mysterious of all characters, 
and did honour to his lordship’s ingenuity. 
Captain French as Diana Frapes. But the cha- 
racter that we should have wished. to see, and 
which has an interest for us beyond the 

entleman who walked as Sterne’s Slauken- 
ergias, fresh from the promontory of Noses, 
was “Mr. Boswell,” who had by this time 
emptied his head of Corsica, and who was con- 
tent with the character of Douglas. 

The chapter of Irish beauties at the Irish 
Court has always been a large one. Looking 
back, we can catch glimpses, at every era, of a 
train of belles of reputation. When all London 





* Only last year died the last surviving member 
of the Irish House, one of Nature’s gentlemen—no 
mere remnant of an old generation, but fresh, buoy- 








ant, keeping pace with the younger world, the de- 
light and admiration of his friends. 








was running wild after the lovely Gunnings, and 
when a Secretary of State actually sent a guard 
of soldiers to walk after them m Hyde Park 
to keep the mob off, and when these brilliant 
but bold young ladies were rather courting 
such admiration, it was surprising that no one 
thought of hunting up the old stories of their 
Irish triumphs; for they, too, had been at “the 
Castle,” yet under circumstances a little humili- 
ating. Their father, John Gunning, Esquire, 
had ruined himself, like many a fine Irish 
one but his daughters, like many fine 
rish ladies, must still go to the “ shows ” and 
keep up appearances ; yet both money and credit 
were unhappily gone, in which difficulty their 
mamma called in Mr. Thomas Sheridan, the 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Smock Alley, 
who kindly allowed the handsome girls to choose 
from the rich wardrobes of his green-room, and 
in this way they were enabled to go to “the 
drawing-room.” On another occasion, a charit- 
able actress, passing through Great Britain- 
street, heard women crying in a second floor, 
and going in, found the two beauties and their 
mamma in the deepest distress, bailiffs having 
put in an execution. John Gunning, Esquire, 
was happily out of the way, as he always con- 
trived to be. She befriended and rescued 
them. Long after, when the Irish girls made 
their wonderful matches, and became Lady 
Coventry and Duchess of Hamilton, it is 
said that the Irish manager had humbly asked 
to be invited to one of their parties, and was 
refused; and Mrs. Bellamy, the actress who 
had saved them from the bailiffs, is also said to 
have met with the same neglect. Still, theirs 
were awkward secrets to bring to your host’s 
arty. 

“4 later times, lively and not too strait- 
laced saturnalia prevailed. Jovial vice-kings 
enjoyed their reigns. The Dublin _carica- 
turists were never idle a moment, Looking 
over their works, we find open allusions to 
three very well-known ladies, who are always 

ut down as Lady C—r, Lady C—e, and y 
enny. The pranks of these dames amused 
the whole city; their rivalries, their battles in 
the box lobbies of the theatre, and their 
doings at Court. All the world knew Lady 
Cahir, Lady Denny, and Lady Clare, but they 
did not heed what the world knew. One of 
the caricatures gave each a motto, more witty 
than complimentary. For Lady Clare, “I de- 
clare for all men ;” for Lady Cahir, “1 care for 
all men ;” and for the last, “I deny no man.” 
But the greater scandal was occasioned when 
it was known that one of these ladies had in- 
troduced an extraordinary game, in high favour 
at the Castle, and which went by the name of 
* Cutchacutchoo.” 

Two recesses were fitted up at the end of the 
grand saloons; and here, behind a curtain, the 
ladies prepared their toilet for the exciting 
sport. In a moment the floor was covered with 
a crowd of belles, and dowagers, and beaux, hop- 
ping about in the sitting attitude required by the 
game. Great was the laughter when a gentle 
dame of high degree was overthrown by the 
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heavier assault of a stouter rival. Presently, as 
the fun waxed more furious, dresses were 
torn, hair disordered, paint on the fair faces 
began to rub off, and the whole became a 
romp. We are told, by an amusing satire, which 
dealt very severely with these high jinks, that a 
vice-queen tried to stop them— 
Fair Hardwicke, thou whose social schemes 
Steer justly *twixt the nice extremes ; 
but she was quite powerless. 

The theatre, after Mr. Garrick’s departure, was 
ina lawless state ; “ bloods” ranged the stage and 
green rooms as they pleased; the manager was 
helpless. The pretty but overbearing Miss 
Bellamy—whose pettish quarrels with Garrick 
are amusing theatrical reading—was passing 
off the stage. One gala-night, when the viceroy 
and court were present, and the house crammed, 
one of the “bloods,” a Captain St. Leger, who 
was standing at the wings, had the freedom to 
put his lips to her shoulder as she went by. 
The offended actress at once turned on him, 
and gave him a slap on the face that rang 
through the house. The act took place in full 
view of the audience, who applauded loudly ; 
and Lord Chesterfield was seen to rise in his 
box, and clap his hands in approbation. He 
presently sent Major Macartney, his aide-de- 
camp, to require that Captain St. Leger should 
make a public apology, which was accordingly 
made in due form. 





HAUNTED HILDERTON. 


“Why is this called ‘haunted’ Hilderton? 
and how did you ever come to live here, uncle 
George?” asked Ellen. “ You never said one 
word about it in your letters to India.” 

“Unless an arrangement could have been 
come to with her Majesty’s mails to carry 
ghost stories at half-price, it would have been 
too costly, my love,” replied Colonel Savage. 
‘Well, well! You have been here now nearly 
a week, and I—I trust you and Soph have 
found everything comfortable.” 

“ Everything delightful. But, uncle, why 
haunted? I’ve never seen anything.” 

**T wouldn’t brag, my dear,” said the colonel, 
mysteriously, “It is one of the polished pecu- 
liarities of the disturbing influence here, that it 
refrains from troubling newly-arrived visitors 
until they have recovered the fatigue of a 
journey, and are beginning to feel themselves 
fairly at home.” 

“TIT am sure it is very kind,” said Ellen, 
warmly. “How good you all are in dear old 
— and all! But, uncle, what 
is it ?” 

“Ah! that’s the point,” replied the colonel. 
“ There’s an idea—a vague, misty consciousness 
of an indistinct impression—that——But, why 
talk of it? However, do what I will, I have 
never been able wholly to eradicate the terror 
from my household. The butler, as bold a man 
about a house as ever stepped, would fight 
against any odds in defence of his plate-chest— 





but, at the first rumour of the supernatural, his 
manly cheek turns pale, and a reinforcement of 
Molly the housemaid is necessary before he will 
even descend the stairs.” 

*Tt’s a noise, uncle?” said Sophy. “ Oh, tell 
us all about it.” 

“To be sure,” said her uncle. “ Why not? 
You’re sensible children. This is how it hap- 
pened. Your uncle Charles, as you know, is a 
great musician. It is, or was, his intention to 
become the first fiddler of the age. How far 
that purpose may have been modified by for- 
tuitous circumstances we shall know when he 
returns from Southern Tartary, from whence 
his last letters were dated ; "bat he certainly 
threw himself into the pursuit with all his na- 
tural ardour. He practised incessantly, and 
when he wasn’t playing the fiddle, he talked it. 

“ Tt chanced that he and I were staying to- 
gether at the house of Sir Simon Mumford, 
with whose fair daughter, Charley, in the inter- 
vals of fiddling, believed himself in love. He 


was hard at work on a fantasia, in a little room 


opening from the hall, when Mumford, bursting 
out of his study, pen in hand, rushed in, an 
caught him by the hand. ‘Charles, my dear 
fellow,’ he said, ‘this is superb! A little more 
perseverance and, by Jove! you are at the top of 
the tree—the top, my boy !’ 

“ Charley, highly gratified, was going in for 
another turn at the Entasia, by way of acknow- 
ledgment, when Mumford hastily added, ‘I 
must warn you, however, that if any of the 
professionals get hold of your mode of dealing 
with that glorious bit, they’ll adopt it, and 
claim it as their own. You must be more pri- 
vate, Charles. Paganini always practised in 
the beer-cellar; Fillippowicz rented a hut on 
the Skerries, and was provisioned, once a 
month, from the mainland. Go you down to 
Hilderton. There’s nobody there but the gar- 
dener and the ghost. The place is at your ser- 
vice as long as you please.’ 

“Charley jumped at the idea, and thanked 
our kind host cordially for his considerate pro- 
posal; but Miss Julia, who came in at the 
moment, looked, I thought, less gratified. 

“¢T shall take down my Stradivarius—no, 
my Kortz junior,’ saidCharles, hesitating among 
his family of violins, and tenderly caressing the 
child he at last selected as he lifted it from its 
green cradle. (It boasted fifty-nine patches, 
was mellow, tremulous, and worth, Charles 
said, three hundred guineas.) ‘I shall take 
down ¢his—abox of cigars—and Griintergrénen’s 
first movement—fifth quartette—you know it, 
Miss Mumford ?” 

** But too well,’ murmured the young lady. 

“© Tt is a teazer,’ said Charles, thoughtfully. 
‘First violin comes in at the ninth bar, accom- 
panied by the other three instruments, forming 
the chord of the second inversion of dominant 
seventh, up to the nineteenth bar, when,’ added 
the enthusiast, preparing to illustrate his mean- 
ing, ‘the following delicious passage oce—— 
No? Well, then, l’ll hum it. Teeeumptitye— 
teeeumptitye—ti-la—ti-lo P 

“*T like those words so much!’ said Miss 
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Mumford. ‘Who wrote them, now? Such 
pathos—such—— Was Griintergrénen a family- 
man? Iam convinced that he composed that 
work in commemoration of some domestic diffe- 
rence. I am sure he was a kind, indulgent 
parent—witness that feeling teeeumptitye—and 
= firm of purpose — hence that inexorable 
ti-lo.’ 

“*He does not seem to have had it all his 
own way,’ remarked my brother; ‘for there 
ensues a jolly row, all the four instruments 
talking together, until—hist !—comes in that 
movement, replete with softness and dignity— 
twee-tweeio-twee——’ 

“<«That’s the maiden aunt interposing,’ re- 
marked Miss Julia; ‘I recognise her voice.’ 

“There was more chat, no doubt, of equal 
interest ; but I need not pursue the dialogue. 
It was arranged that my brother should go 
down to Hilderton for, say, a fortnight, and I, 
having no engagement on hand, agreed to bear 
him company. I could not repress the idea 
that Sir Simon regarded my brother’s temporary 
occupation of the house, while in a fiddling-fit, 
as a means of exorcising the ghost. Touching 
the latter, Miss Julia’s sole comment was : 

“ ¢ Fiddlestick 

“And my brother replied that was precisely 
the instrument he has to use. 


“You see what Hilderton is—one of those 
jolly old buildings such as may be met with in 
the eastern parts of Belgium, which seem to 
have been castles in their youth, but have since 


taken to farming, and been unlucky. Excepting 
that the rooms were darkish, we found it very 
comfortable. The gardener, who, with his 
wife, dwelt in two back rooms on the ground 
floor, on being questioned as to the nature of 
the haunting influences, replied, succinctly : 

**« Shadders.’ 

* Pressed further, he added : 

“** Wices.’ 

“And this was all he would say. The pro- 
cess of cross-examination was too fatiguing to 
follow up, inasmuch as this gentleman ‘had ae- 
quired a habit of condensing his speeches into 
a single word—an eccentricity for which I was 
conscious of a secret longing to punch his head. 

“Tt was from the clerk, sexton, beadle, con- 
stable, postmaster, and general gossip of the 
village, Mr. Adolphus Dollums—called Dol-dol 
for short—that we learned the real story of the 
Hilderton ghost, which, though sufficiently cu- 
rious, was nothing more than this: Every 
family—and they were not a few—who had at- 
tempted to occupy the house, had, after a few 
days’ residence, become aware of a low mutter- 
ing sound, as of distant conversation—or, 
rather, of that peculiar hum which, when issu- 
ing from behind the scenes, is, with the ini- 
tiated, the certain precursor of a popular row, 
the observations of the insurgents being con- 
fined to the repetition of the one word—‘ Mum- 
mum-m-m-m !” 

“ At first hardly distinguishable, the sound, 
by slow advances, resolved itself more clearly 
into the measured note of conversation, broken, 
resumed, with cadences, and, sometimes, appa- 








rently a climax, yet never, on any occasion, 
reaching the intelligible. All efforts to trace 
this sound to its origin had proved fruitless. 
Time after time had the house been cleared of 
every living thing, the listeners excepted, and 
still the strange debate went on, sometimes by 
day, sometimes by night, without, apparently, 
coming to a division. 

“Time might have reconciled the tenants of 
Hilderton to what the gardener called the 
‘ wices’ (as for the ‘shadders, I hold them to 
be but the illegitimate offspring of the former), 
but for the one distinctive feature, that the 
sound, through many months, always seemed 
to be drawing nearer. How it happened that 
this fact, instead of affording satisfaction to the 
curious listeners, only impressed them with 
fear, our informant could not explain. An idea 
had got abroad that, whenever the mysterious 
voices of Hilderton should become intelligible, 
something of an awful nature as concerning 
the then existing tenants would be revealed, or 
would occur. Strange as it may appear, the 
effect produced by this tradition was such as 
to oecasion the departure of three sets of occu- 
pants, and the haunted mansion, which had 
passed into the possession of my friend Sir 
Simon, had remained untenanted, save by the 
gardener, until he suddenly offered it to my 
brother in the manner I have mentioned. 

“ Such was the story ; and, I need not say, it 
had little effect upon our nerves. We enjoyed 
ourselves, each after his own fashion, very much. 
Charley fiddled and scraped in a manner that 
must have compelled the spirit of Grintergrénen, 
if it were within hearing, to come forward with 
some sort of acknowledgment of so much per- 
severance; and I lived the life of a frog. You 
have seen that splendid akg ay 2 arm con- 
structed at some expense, by the original pro- 
prietor. Well, I, who emulate the ancient Ro- 
mans in their love of water, passed a consider- 
able part of the hot summer’s days in that cool 
grot. The tap was always running. Fortu- 
nately, the spring that supplied it, and which 
rose close beside the house, was an abundant 
one. 

“ We had been here nearly a fortnight, and 
nothing had occurred to remind us of the ghost, 
when, one evening, as we sat smoking in this 
very room, Charles suddenly removed the ci 
from his lips, and assumed the appearance of a 
listener. ost at the same moment I became 
sensible of a distant grumbling sound, which 
gradually increased in volume until it resembled 
very many voices engaged in earnest discussion. 
Not one word, however, was intelligible. We 
could distinguish breaks, ripples, and rushes, in 
the mysterious rivulet of talk, but that was all. 
There could be no doubt that we were listening 
to the invisible debaters of Hilderton. 

“ Taking our candles, we commenced a care- 
ful scrutiny. The sound evaded us. Go into 
what room we would, it seemed remote as ever. 
Once or twice, indeed, the voices appeared to 
combine in a rushing murmur, so as to convince 
us that they must now inevitably become dis. 
tinct. But no; that point was never fully 
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reached, and when our stay, which was pro- 
longed to nearly a month, was on the eve of ter- 
ow all our searchings, listenings, and in- 
quiries, left us no wiser than before. 

“ On the night before our intended departure, 
we were sitting, as usual, in this room, a little 
disgusted at having failed in tracing the source 
of the baffling sounds. On this occasion, they 
were in full flow, and louder than at any pre- 
vious time. There seemed to be dissensions in 
the council. Every now and then a low roar 
broke the monotonous murmur, but whether of 
reprobation or applause, was doubtful as ever. 
I must own that, while listening to these un- 
earthly disputants, I was not unconscious of a 
sort of awe, while, at the same time, our com- 
ae bewilderment had in it something of the 

urlesque. 

“Tt had been a day of sudden storms, and 
the rain, at times, descending in torrents, almost 
drowned the mysterious voices, although it ap- 
peared to us that the latter exalted themselves, 
to meet the emergency. At length, in the crisis 
of one of these storms, there occurred a thun- 
derous murmur, so loud and positive, that 
Charley fairly started from his chair ! 

“** Something’s coming |’ he shouted, and was 
snatching up a candle, when the gardener, pale 
and excited, dashed into the room, and uttered, 
as usual, one word : 

ee Run.” 

*** What’s the matter, man ? ” 

ete House 2 

** What?” 

*¢ Fallin!” 

“ And he bolted from the room. 

*“A noise as of a crashing wall and a rushing 
cataract roused us to action. We flung our- 
selves down the stairs, and were instantly waist 
deep in water, volumes of which came welling 
through the bath-room door. Quickly wading 
into the court-yard, we learned what had come 
to pass, subsequently more fully understood. 
A large spring, that must have been for some 
time mining its way in the direction of that 
which already supplied the bath, had effected a 
lateral junction with the latter, when the two 
together, overflowing all obstacles, natural or 
artificial, had burst into the house. How far 
their eccentric proceedings had contributed to 
the voice-like sounds I have described, I cannot 
say. Iam told, however, that such a cause has 
produced still more extraordinary phenomena 
than these, and, also, that atmospheric changes, 
rain-fall, &c., and the disuse of the bath, when 
the house was untenanted (whereby the spring 
found a readier outlet), would account for the 
intermittent character of the sounds. All I can 
tell you is that the mansion did not fall; that 
the voices ceased with the repair of the wall; 
and that my friend Mumford, finding that it was 
easier for his house to acquire a bad name than 
to get rid of it, and that Hilderton would be 
* haunted’ till its fall, sold it to me for a song.” 

“ Then, uncle, there is no ghost, after all ?” 
said Sophy, with a sigh. 

“ T trust it is the only drawback you will ex- 
perience, my dear,” said the colonel. “ Re- 





member, I didn’t promise you one. Stay, though, 
I can give you a little comfort. The title of 
my residence, ‘ Haunted’ Hilderton, has not 
unfrequently started the subject of supernatural 
visitations among my guests, and here,” he 
took from a drawer a small roll of manuscript, 
“written in a fair Italian hand, by a young 
visitor of mine, of mellow faith, are preserved 
some half-dozen of the narratives to which those 
conversations gave rise. I shall make but one 
comment respecting them. They are authentic. 
Or, to speak more modestly, I would discredit 
my own senses sooner than the veracity of 
those who related them as facts.” 

The party settled themselves comfortably, and 
by the light of the colonel’s cigar, and little 
else, Miss Ellen’s sweet voice was soon heard, 
reading : 

I, THE WARNING VOICE. 

Captain B., of the —th regiment of the line, 
married a near connexion of the narrator. After 
the ceremony, the pair left London for a small 
seaport town, in which they had resolved to 
pass the honeymoon. The beautiful scenery of 
the neighbourhood tempted them to longer and 
longer daily rambles, and, one night, much 
fatigued, they had retired somewhat earlier than 
common, when Mrs. B. was suddenly aroused 
from an incipient doze by a confused light in 
the room, which presently became intensified 
to an almost painful degree. No unusual 
object was visible ; but a voice proceeding from 
the foot of the bed, uttered, in low but per- 


fectly distinct accents, these words— 
“ In three years you will be a widow.” 


Much alarmed, Mrs. B. renewed the efforts 
she had already made to awaken Captain B., 
but in vain. As the light died gradually away, 
her courage returned, and she felt inclined to 
rejoice that he had been spared hearing this 
strange prediction. Resolving to conceal it 
from him, she nevertheless wrote, the next day, 
to her mother, Lady ——, and related all the 
particulars. 

Time passed, and the spring of the third year 
found the B.s at Halifax, preparing to embark 
for England, the passage-money, sixty pounds, 
having been already paid. On the night before 
their intended departure, Mrs. B. had a dream, 
in which she thought that she was pacing, with 
her husband, across a vast plain. He hurried 
her forward so fast and so remo that she 
became alarmed. Night was approaching. Sud- 
denly she withdrew her arm from her husband, 
when the latter, darting wildly forward, was 
lost to sight in a sort of rushy swamp that lay 
in the centre of the plain—the rushes —— 
and bending over the spot in which he h 
seemed to disappear. 

Awakened by the shock of what had hap- 

ened, she was conscious of the mysterious 
ight in the room, and recognised the voice she 
had formerly heard, as it announced : 

“The third year has come.” 

In the morning she told her husband that 
she had had a very unpleasant dream, which 
had left upon her mind a strong presentiment 
that some evil would attend their proposed 
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voyage, and earnestly entreated him to transfer 
the passage to a much larger and better ship, 
which would sail in a month’s time. 

The money having, however, been paid, this 
arrangement was found impracticable, and they 
sailed as originally intended. Nothing important 
happened until the voyage was need completed, 
when one morning Captain B., hitherto im per- 
fect health, was stricken with paralysis. There 
was no medical man on board, and the sufferer, 
on reaching England, was conveyed on shore in 
an almost hopeless condition. 

Cont to expectation, he rallied consider- 
ably, and Mrs. B. was beginning to feel more 
at ease respecting him, when one day, after 
dining with appetite and conversing with un- 
usual animation, he remarked that he felt a 
little tired, and would lie down on the sofa. He 
did so, and slept. 

As his wife sat watching his tranquil features, 
the remembrance flashed into her mind that this 
was the actual anniversary of their marriage. 
She stooped over to kiss him in affectionate 
commemoration, but started back in terror. A 
change had come into the sleeper’s face. He 
was dead ! 

Il. THE BOUDOIR. 

The Marquis de C., a French nobleman of 
large property, possesses a handsome mansion 
in the Champs Elysées, Paris. It was his for- 
tune to espouse a very beautiful woman, to 
whom he was fondly attached, and a chateau of 
the marquis’s, some forty miles from the capital, 
became their constant residence. Here, how- 
ever, the marchioness was at length attacked 
with severe illness, and, although her life was 
saved, continued to suffer from agonising pains 
in the head, the sole alleviation of which seemed 
to consist in having her beautiful hair, which 
touched the ground, combed for several hours a 
day, the marquis himself, when her maid was 
tired, frequently taking his turn in this occupa- 
tion. 

The seeds of disease were, however, too 
deeply sown, and, after many alternations of 
sickness and amendment, the poor young wife 
ultimately died. 

Tn despair at her loss, the marquis left the 
chateau for ever, and, returning to Paris, shut 
himself up in his house, refusing all comfort 
and all society excepting that of one intimate 
friend, Monsieur Alphonse F., who had been a 
frequent visitor at the Chateau de C. 

It happened that a process, commenced some 
time previous to the marchioness’s death, ren- 
dered it incumbent on the widower to produce 
certain papers essential to the case, which had 
been placed in a cabinet at the chateau. But 
the bereaved husband positively refused to re- 
visit the scene of his former happiness, and, de- 
spite the arguments of his legal adviser, remained 
inexorable, when Alphonse F., entering while 
the discourse continued, volunteered to spare 
his friend’s feelings by visiting the chateau and 
obtaining the required papers. 

The marquis thanked him cordially, adding, 
that the relief was the greater, inasmuch as he 
would have been compelled to enter their favour- 





ite sitting-room, in which their last, as well as 
so many happier, hours were passed. 

“You will find the papers,” he added, “ in 
my escritoire beside the door. They are tied 
with red tape, and are deposited in the second 
Piquen. be at the end furthest from the door.” 

ith these instructions, Alphonse F. started 
on his journey, and, on reaching the chateau, 
was allowed by the old custodian to prosecute 
his search. Passing through the rooms, fur- 
nished with every imaginable luxury that might 
gratify the taste of the de ern | mistress— 
through the chamber, with its couch draped 
with crimson satin, its rich fauteuils, its 
splendid ottomans, its glittering mirrors— 
through the sumptuous break fast-saloon, with 
its gaudy furniture abandoned to the spider 
and the moth, Alphonse reached the apartment 
he sought. 

A cold, damp vapour seemed to pervade the 
room, and he hastened to complete his task and 
begone. Recalling, in spite of himself, the image 
of the fair and blissful being he had met there, 
he slowly opened the escritoire, and at once de- 
scried the papers described by his friend. Care- 
fully removing them, he was in the act of re- 
closing the escritoire, when he felt, or fancied 
that he felt, a light pressure on his shoulder. 
He turned, and beheld—the marchioness ! 

She was dressed in white, her face was deadly 
pale, and her beautiful black silken tresses were, 
as he had often seen them in later days, flowing 
unconfined to her very feet. He let fall the 
papers, and, rushing through the deserted rooms, 
never stopped till he reached the court-yard, 
where his horse awaited him. 

He was about to mount and gallop from the 
haunted spot, when the reflection of his friend’s 
disappointment, and the incredulity with which 
his explanation would certainly be met, induced 
him to make an effort to overcome what he 
began to consider superstitious weakness. He 
reascended the stairs, traversed the rooms with- 
out glancing to the right or left, entered the 
boudoir, seized the papers, and was departing, 
when again a touch was laid upon his shoulder. 
The figure he bad before seen stood close beside 
him, holding what seemed to be a comb in its 
hand, and offering it to him, as if inviting him 
to use it on the black tresses that covered her 
like a shroud ! 

Hardly knowing what he did, A. seized the 
comb, made an attempt to pass it through the 
flowing hair, failed, and fell back insensible. 
How long he remained in that state he never 
knew. The moment he regained consciousness 
he tottered from the room, mounted his horse, 
and made his way to Paris, where he lay for 
weeks, prostrated with brain fever. 

Monsieur Alphonse F, still lives, and himself 
related this anecdote to the narrator. 


III. THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 
Mrs. J. (the next narrator) had two cousins 
residing in Cadogan-place, Chelsea. Their 
brother was with the army under the Duke 
of Wellington, at that time engaged in the 
Peninsular war. 
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An uncle, residing at Barnes, calling one day 
to invite them to pass a day at his house, was 
struck with the pale and languid aspect of his 
elder niece, and, on pressing for an explanation, 
obtained from her the following singular state- 
ment: 

Her indisposition and melancholy arose from 
a strange vision, or fancy, of the previous night ; 
not, as she positively insisted, the offspring of 
sleep, for she had been unusually disturbed and 
wakeful, as one might feel when in expectation 
of some important event, that might occur at 
any moment, 

Suddenly, her attention was attracted by a 
deep-drawn sigh. Starting up she saw, stand- 
ing beside the bed, her brother! He was in 
uniform, and appeared to be wounded. ; 

In a low, quiet voice, he accosted her, saying 
that this vision had become necessary, in order 
that he might reveal to her a secret that had 
om heavily on his mind, and affected the 
iappiness of others. He informed her that a 
battle had taken place near Badajos, in which 
he had been slain; and then went on to relate 
that, during the life of their father, Colonel B., 
he (the speaker) had contracted an imprudent 
marriage with the beautiful daughter of a small 
farmer, in whose cottage he had taken refuge 
from a storm while hunting. The knowledge 
of their father’s family pride had sealed his lips 
as to this mésalliance, but his own death having 
now deprived his wife and child of their sole 
protector, he had come to reveal their existence 
and condition, and commend them to his hearer’s 
sisterly care. Mentioning where they would be 
found, the shadow became invisible. 

It was agreed between uncle and niece that 
the story should be suppressed until some cor- 
roboration of the event referred to by the appa- 
rition should be obtained. Meanwhile, the date 
of this incident was written down and sealed, 
the uncle placing it in his cabinet. 

In a day or two news arrived from the seat of 
war. There had been, it was affirmed, zo battle 
near Badajos; but that place had capitulated. 

Poor Miss B. had to endure some ridicule 
from her uncle respecting the treacherous ghost ; 
but this was eaiile stopped. A despatch cor- 
recting the report was received, stating, from 
authority, that there had been a failure of the 
capitulation, followed by a desperate action, in 
which (the subsequent returns announced) Cap- 
tain B. had been kiiled on the day voome a 
mentioned. 

Together, the uncle and niece proceeded to 
the direction given in the latter’s vision, and 
there found the young widow (who was sufler- 
ing from consumption) and a child, about 
eleven years old. The former quickly followed 
her husband to the grave; the latter was 
adopted by her aunts, and resided with them 
until her marriage. 


IV. THE PROMISE REDEEMED. 
My friend, Mrs. H., recounted to me the 
following remarkable incident in her life : 
She was married at a somewhat early age, 
and, shortly thereafter, accompanied her hus- 





band to India, where she remained until deli- 
cate health compelled her, after the birth of 
her second child, to return to England. 

A deep despondency seized her at the idea of 
the approaching painful separation from her 
husband ; but there was no alternative, and, at 
the appointed time, the latter accompanied her 
to the ship, doing his utmost to cheer and re- 
assure her with the hope of a happy reunion. 

“Tt is in vain, William,” was her persistent 
rejoinder. “I feel convinced that, in this 
world, I shall never see you again.” 

“You shall see me, love,” replied H. “I 
feel that I can make you that promise. Nothing 
—no, not death itseli—shall prevent your seeing 
me again. Be comforted with that assurance.” 

On her arrival in England, Mrs. H. joined 
her father and sisters at Brighton, where the 
salubrious air quickly restored her health and 
strength. A twelvemonth elapsed, during which 
period the accounts from India were regular 
and satisfactory, and Mr. HL, in his later 
letters, expressed his joy at her recovery, and 
his hope that she would return to him at the 
first moment her health permitted. 

Her father was an early riser, and somewhat 
imperative on that subject with his household. 
His daughters, consequently, were sometimes 
counted to defer the more elaborate touches 
of their toilet until after the matutinal meal, 
and it was upon one of these occasions that all 
three had returned to their dressing-rooms— 
Mrs. H. and one of her sisters in a large apart- 
ment looking to the front, the other lady ina 
room adjoining. 

Mrs. H., in her dressing-robe, was walking 
about, brushing her hair, when she happened 
to approach the window. The house was 
situated in the crescent of Kemp-town, and, 
facing the sea, commanded both approaches— 
right and left. Her eye fell upon a mail- 
phaeton, rapidly approaching, that seemed to 
rivet her attention. It contained no one but 
the driver—a gentleman. As he came nearer 
she uttered a ery of delight, that brought her 
sisters to her x 4 

“Tt is William! It is William !” was all she 
could say. 

Her sisters recognised the familiar face, as 
well as herself. Mr. H., as the carriage drew 
near, looked up at the window, inclined his 
head, and smiled. Much excited at this sudden 
arrival, his wife hurriedly completed her dressing, 
and ran down-stairs into the drawing-room. 
Her father was there alone. 

“ Why—where is he? Where is William ?” 
she hastily asked. 

* William !” repeated her father. ‘“ Why, in 
India, my dear. Where should he be?” 

“No, no; he’s come! He is here! We 
have seen him! Perhaps he has gone round to 
the stables. He might have spoken to me 
first,” sobbed the disappointed wite. 

After remaining silent, in pique, for a minute 
or two, she could brook the delay no longer, 
and, ringing the bell, desired a servant to run 
round to the stables and bring word who was 
there. 
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The messenger returned. Nobody had been 
seen. On further inquiry, the policeman and 
road-sweeper in the crescent both denied that 
any private carriage had passed through, that 
morning. 

A note was made of the exact time the three 
sisters had seen Mr. H.; and the news which, 
shortly after, reached them of his death proved 
that he had expired at the same time—his 
latest words expressing an intense desire to see 
once more the face of the wife he loved so well, 


V. THE BROTHERS. 

Not far from Geneva there stands a fine old 
chateau, long in the occupation of a strange, 
morose, misanthropic man, who mixed in no 
society, though, at the same time, he appeared 
to derive little pleasure from the exquisite 
gardens and other amenities with which, with 
a most lavish hand, his beautifully situated 
mansion had been surrounded. It was at length 
offered for sale, and, much to the surprise of 
those who knew its value, passed—at a very 
moderate price—into the hands of a jeweller, 
well known to many an English tourist, resi- 
dent in Geneva. 

Delighted at his bargain, Monsieur G. lost 
no time in making every arrangement for 
adapting the chateau to the taste of some 
“milord Anglais,” who was certain to covet so 
lovely a spot for his summer residence. 

He was right in his anticipation. A gentle- 
man, with his wife and two daughters, soon 
established themselves at Belle D., taking 
the place not for the summer only, but by the 


ear. 

A few weeks elapsed, and they had begun to feel 
themselves at home in their pleasant dwelling, 
when, one evening, Mr. M., while reading aloud 
to his family, encountered a difficult phrase, 
which it was necessary to elucidate by means of 
the dictionary, and the younger sister, Emily, 
hastened to the library to procure that work. 

She was gone rather longer than was expected, 
and, when she did return, looked so pale and 
agitated, that her mother anxiously inquired the 
cause. 

“ Well,” was the reply, “ I have had a sort of 
adventure ; but my ghost (for I have certainly 
seen one), was by no means terrible, and I don’t 
know why I should feel so flurried. It was a 
very handsome young man !” 

Pressed for details, the young lady related 
that she had seen nothing in her way to the 
library, but that on her return, just as she was 
descending the first step of the stair, she heard 
a noise behind her, and, looking round, ob- 
served a young and handsome man in a naval 
uniform. ' He looked sadly at her for some 
seconds, during which she never removed her 
eyes from his face, pointed with his finger to the 
side of the corridor, and vanished, as it were, 
into the wall! 

This story was received, as the majority of 
such are destined to be, with some incredulity. 
Nevertheless, so much impressed was Mr. M. 
with what he had heard, that, when their 
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discussed the matter, and came to the resolu- 
tion that Mr. M. should visit the “haunted” 
corridor about the same hour, and see if any 
similar appearance would be vouchsafed to 
him 


Accordingly, on the following evening, he 
mounted guard, and walked to and fro for a 
considerable time without result. ‘Tired at last 
of his vigil, he was wheeling round to commence 
what he had resolved should be his last turn, 
when he almost ran into the arms of a young 
naval officer, precisely answering the descrip- 
tion given by his daughter. The figure pointed 
to the wall, and, before Mr. M. had fully re- 
gained his self-possession, disappeared. 

Mr. M.’s countenance, on entering the draw- 
ing-room, sufficiently denoted that his search 
had been successful, but he declined to say what 
he had actually seen, and requested his family, 
for the present, to control their curiosity. 

Early next morning he proceeded to Geneva, 
and called upon his landlord. 

“T have come, sir,” he said, “to ask your 
permission to remove a portion of the wall in 
the corridor of the chateau.” And, finding the 
proprietor hesitate, he at once related the 
double apparition, adding that, unless his pro- 
posal were complied with, he must decline to 
continue a tenant of the mansion. 

The landlord shrugged his shoulders, extended 
his palms, and, deciding within himself that this 
was but a new example of that English eecen- 
tricity which it is equally impossible to compre- 
hend and resist, gave the permission required. 

Some masons being sent for, the work at 
once began. As it proceeded, Mr. M. was 
much struck by the singular manner of the 
master-mason, who, having first discouraged the 
idea of disturbing the wall at all, threw every 
imaginable obstacle in the way, and: subse- 
quently, when his men had actually set to work, 
watched their proceedings with a fixed stare, 
and a face gradually becoming deadly pale. 

An hour, however, elapsed before any dis- 
coveries were made. But at the end of that 
time there was turned forth to the light the 
upright skeleton of a man, which, as the wall 
was removed, fell toppling forward among the 
workers. At this sight the master-mason reeled, 
and sunk upon the floor in a swoon. 

Restoratives were administered, and the man 
was conveyed to Mr. M.’s study, where the 
latter, as soon as he was sufficiently recovered, 
questioned him as to the agitation he had dis- 
played, hinting that, in the event of his not re- 
ating all he had previously known concerning 
the bricking-up the body, the gravest suspicions 
might attach to his own share in the business. 

Under the influence of such arguments, the 
man related, in a confused and agitated manner, 
the circumstances here given m a more con- 
nected form. 

A former possessor of the chateau—Monsieur 
Frémont—resided there with his wife. They 
had no children. 

One day Monsieur F. received a communica- 
tion from the curé of a neighbouring parish to 


daughters had retired, he and his wife re-' the effect that his (Monsieur F.’s) brother bad 
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died suddenly, and that in his last moments he 
had expressed an earnest hope that his brother 
would assume the charge of his two sons. 

A reply was forwarded, requesting that the 
boys might immediately repair to their uncle’s 
house. In due course they arrived. The elder 
was a fine handsome youth, with frank, engaging 
manners ; the younger, though handsome also, 
was reserved and unsociable, and the regards of 
the whole household were quickly centred in the 
former, whose gaiety soon dissipated the gloom 
of the chateau. 

The younger brother, Francois, saw, with 
concealed jealousy, the decided preference felt 
by his uncle and aunt for his elder; nor was 
this sentiment likely to have been lessened by a 
fact that, before they had resided a year at the 
chateau, had by some means come to his know- 
ledge—viz. that the whole of the property had 
been left to his brother, with the exception of a 
sum just sufficient to start him (Fran¢ois) in any 
— he might select in which to earn his 


To the great regret of Monsieur and Madame 
Frémont, Cécile, the elder, conceived a passion 
for the naval service, and, carrying his point, 
quitted the chateau, taking with him all the 
light and mirth it contained. ; 

At first his letters were frequent, teeming 
with affeetion and merriment; then, long in- 
tervals of sitence would excite the apprehensions 
of his loving-friends. The second winter after 
his departure was unusually severe, and the 
health of the old\people began to fail. 

One sad mornig, Francois, entering -with a 
countenance of assumed grief, communicated 
the heartrending tidings, received, he said, 
through a shipmate of his brother’s, that Cécile 
had died at sea. Already weakened by illness, 
the shock was too much for the kind old people. 
Madame Frémont died within a few weeks ; and 
before the close of the year her husband rejoined 
her in the grave, having previously settled all 
he possessed upon his surviving nephew. 

he latter, now at the height of his ambition, 
lorded it grandly over his dependents ; and pro- 
found was the regret that the kind, mirthful 
Cécile had not lived to occupy the master’s 
position. 

One evening Frangois was sitting alone, moody 
and out of sorts, sipping his solitary wine, when 
he was startled by a voice speaking without the 
window, which looked upon the garden. 

Advancing with caution, Francois demanded 
who was there. 

“Tt is I, Francois!” replied a voice that 
blanched the hearer’s cheek ; but, with trembling 
hands, he opened the window, and his brother, 
radiant with health and happiness, bounded into 
the room. He had intended a surprise for his 
relations, of whom (Frangois having intercepted 
the correspondence on both sides) he had not 
heard for many months. 

In one instant Frangois comprehended his 





cnewers and took his resolution. To his 
ther’s eager inquiries, he answered that their 
uncle and aunt, not being quite well, had dined 
upstairs, whither, after Cécile had refreshed 
himself, they would presently proceed. 
Contriving, while Cécile was divesting himself 
of his overcoat, to secure the door, Francois 
returned to his brother, and, affecting the 
eatest joy at his arrival, encouraged him to 
Srink and talk until, wearied with excitement 
and his journey, the latter sunk into a temporary 


oze. 

It should be mentioned that, at this time, 
some confusion reigned at the chateau, on ac- 
count of alterations that were making in the 
house, and which necessitated the removal of a 
portion of the wall of the corridor. During 
this operation, most of the domestics were 
quartered in an outbuilding, some distance off. 

No human eye wi the manner in which 
this true descendant of him that did the first 
murder completed what was in his mind. He 
presently quitted the room, locking the door, 
and desiring that he might be disturbed no more 
that night. 

When all was still, he crept forth and made 
his way to the lodging of the master-mason. 
What passed between them was never exactly 
known, but, on the following morning, the 
mason, assisted by his tempter, contrived to 
wall up the remains of the vietim, where they 
were subsequently discovered. -~ . 

Tormented by remorse, the’ form of his 
brother ever before him, the wretched criminal 
at length dismissed his household, sold the 
chateau, and proceeded to Paris, hoping in that 
lively city to drown the remembrance of his 
flagrant guilt. But vengeance “suffered him 
not to live.” A quarrel with the Comte de C. 
in a gaming-house led to a meeting next day in 
the Bois de Boulogne, in which Francois was 
killed. Singularly enough, among his papers 
was found a confession of the murder, though 
bearing bis assumed name. 

The remains of poor Cécile were decently in- 
terred in the cemetery at Geneva. The M. 
family continued their residence at Belle D., 
and certainly, up to the time when I (the 
narrator) made their acquaintance, nothing 
extraordinary had ever again disturbed their 
tranquillity. 

“ Thank you, my love,” said Colonel Savage, 
suddenly awaking, “very nicely read. Word of 
honour—twelve o’clock ! Bed, bed !” 
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